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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


THE trenchant criticism with which in the last number of this 
Review Mr. Lowe has assailed what he has termed the Birmingham 
plan of public-house reform will be welcomed by the friends of the 
new movement for two reasons:—firstly, because it is a distinct 
gain to any cause that an opponent of Mr. Lowe’s position, ability, 
and acuteness should deem it worthy of serious examination, and 
should submit it to the test of his searching analysis before it 
has taken final and definite shape; and, secondly, because his argu- 
ment in this instance, if accepted and carried to its logical con- 
clusion, must lead to an alternative, which the majority of people 
would consider a reductio ad absurdun, that is to say, to free trade 
in drink. Mr. Lowe himself is, of course, fully aware of the 
result to which his reasoning tends, and does not shrink from it; 
exhibiting in this respect a courage of his opinions which merits 
more than the ironical praise awarded by him to the Birmingham 
“Six hundred,” for their daring acceptance of the proposals which 
he condemns. 

Mr. Lowe, however, has not apparently contemplated the full con- 
sequences of his own proposition. If free trade principles are, as 
he contends, as properly applicable to the supply of strong drink 
as to that of any other article of consumption, he must be prepared 
to sweep away the restrictions which now exist in the shape of 
enormous duties levied by the excise and customs, and in the shape 
oi licences. And further, it is even doubtful if the stringent police 
regulations, which the Committee of 1854 were willing to concede, 
could be enforced consistently with Mr. Lowe’s present views. AIL 
such restrictions, which it must be assumed would be of the same 
nature as those which now exist, tend to limit the supply and to act 
in restraint of trade. 

‘They are not applied in the case of the other articles, free and 
unrestricted competition in which, we are rightly told, is the charter 
of the poor. The baker is not compelled to close at certain prescribed 
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times; the butcher is not specially — from selling meat to 
children of tender years, nor from harbouring bad characters ; and 
the grocer is not required to pay a licence ray nor to live in a house 
rated at a statutory minimum to the relief of the poor. 

These exceptional conditions surely point to an exceptional trade, 
and we may be permitted to doubt whether the economical results of 
freedom are exactly the objects at which the community should aim 
in dealing with a traffic whose existence is the 1e undisputed cause of a 
great proportion of the pauperism, lunacy, ae crime with which the 
country is afflicted. Let it be granted that free trade will secure 
the largest possible development in the manutacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks, as it has already promoted this result in other 
branches of our commerce: we have still to be convinced that the 
knowledge of what is to follow will justify the course suggested. It 
is, however, curious to couple with the statement of this economical 
truth, Mr. Lowe’s observation that drunkenness ‘does not at all 
depend on the number or paucity of public-houses as compared with 
the population.” If this were capable of proof it would be inconsistent 
with the general argument, and would lend some colour to what 
Mr. Lowe calls ‘the monstrous delusion ”’ that monopoly is the life 
and soul of commerce; for it would show that freedom of trade and 
consequent competition do not, as is commonly assumed, promote con- 
sumption. Some advocates of free licensing have gone farther than 
Mr. Lowe, and have roundly. asserted that the multiplication of 
public-houses has a tendency to diminish intemperance. They 
have been misled by some selected statistics, published in the Times 
and the Pali Mali Gazette some time ago, which compared the state 
of things, as regards drunkenness end the proportion of public- 
houses, in different towns; but it will be easy to show that such 
figures are entirely misleading. 

“The accompanying diagram will exhibit, at a glance, the condition 
of matters in every town in England and Wales with more than 
20,000 population. They are arranged in the order of the number 
of public-houses to population, decreasing from one in 100 in the 
case of Cambridge, to one in 340 in the case of Plymouth. The 
black line shows the rate of decrease in its inclination from the left 
to the right hand of the page. The red line marks the proportion of 
persons ‘proceeded against for drunkenness to population, which 
varies from one in 500 i in Cambridge and Maidstone, to one in 20 in 
Tynemouth, Liverpool, and South Shields. It will be observed that 
these proportions are not absolutely exact, as the squares represent 
variations of one in 10 in the population, and all odd figures are 
omitted. It must be evident that if the paradox of the supporters of 
free trade in drink were sustainable by these statistics, the red line 
would incline throughout from right to left in the opposite direction 
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to the black line; but it will be seen that it crosses backwards and 
forwards, with no approach to any order or law. The absence of 
uniformity in the results is, of course, only negative evidence, but 
it leaves the question to be determined by reference to other facts 
and considerations than those based on judicial statistics. What is 
needed is a comparison between two towns similar in all their 
circumstances ; in the number, habits, rate of wages, and occupations 
of their population ; in their climate and situation ; in the character 
of the licensed houses; and, above all, in the nature of their police 
arrangements, the stringency with which they are enforced, and the 
general feeling on the subject of the magistracy and local authorities. 

In the absence of any such elements of fair comparison, some 
weight must be attached to the opinion of the magistrates of Liver- 
pool, who, although they did not try the experiment of free trade 
long enough to satisfy Mr. Lowe, were nevertheless so thoroughly 
alarmed at the results of some years’ experience that they reverted 
to the old system, and cannot now be persuaded to risk a further 
assertion of strict economical principles. Their view is confirmed 
by the almost unanimous testimony of magistrates, local authorities, 
and superintendents of police, that the inordinate multiplication of 
beershops, under the free system, has been the direct cause of much 
of the prevailing intemperance. In connection with this part of 
the subject, it may be well to point out that though the unlimited 
creation of beer licenses has led to a large increase of consumption, 
Mr. Lowe’s infallible law has failed to provide the ‘absolute 
guarantee” of lowest price and best quality ; for it is unfortunately 
the fact that the liquor supplied by these houses is frequently 
adulterated, and is almost always unwholesome and unduly charged 
with intoxicating elements. 

There is one other objection to free trade which will be felt by 
Mr. Lowe, although it will not be raised by the temperance party. 
He strongly denounces the tyranny involved in destroying the pro- 
perty of the publican by legislation, and without compensation, yet 
favours a proposal which would mulct the owners of licensed houses 
and their tenants of many millions sterling. This class of property 
is changing hands every day, and under the present system of 
restriction the value of a frechold is increased by fifty per cent. 
when a licence is attached to it. This premium would disappear in a 
day if Parliament were to decide to open the business to all comers ; 
and the publicans may be excused if they think that while Solomon 
chastised them with whips, Rehoboam would chastise them with 
scorpions. 


Passing now from Mr. Lowe’s alternative to the plan which he 
condemns, it will be well to say at the outsct that he is mistaken in 
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supposing that it has grown bolder, or changed in any way, as the 
discussion has progressed. In the limits of a speech or an article, it 
has been impossible to repeat all the details of such a scheme, but 
the principles suggested for adoption are and always have been, 
first, that Parliament should be asked to give the necessary power 
to local authorities to buy up existing rights on fair terms—such 
power to be permissive, and not compulsory ; and, secondly, that 
after having exercised this power, local authorities should be autho- 
rised to deal with the property as they may think best in the 
interests of the community they represent, subject to provisions 
excluding the possibility of individual interest in the sale of liquor, 
and to any other conditions which Parliament might think it neces- 
sary to require, in order to prevent the possibility of a misuse of the 
power conferred. It will be seen that this plan will lend itself to 
varied experiment: a corporation might buy up a portion of the 
licenses only and extinguish them, as Mr. Lowe suggests, though it 
would be very foolish if it did anything of the sort, thus sub- 
sidising the remaining publicans at the expense of the ratepayers. 
sut it might buy up all, and, after extinguishing one-half, let the 
remainder to individuals for short terms under stringent conditions; 
or it might grant the whole of the number which it retained to a 
company formed on the model of the Gothenburg Bolag ; and, lastly, 
it might boldly take the whole responsibility on itself, and carry on 
the trade for the convenience of the inhabitants. As the last of 
these possibilities is the one which presents the greatest promise of 
success and advantage, it is to this that the argument has hitherto 
been chiefly directed, but this does not exclude the alternatives 
mentioned. 

It is of this proposal that Mr. Lowe says that “it is most pro- 
bable that Parliament would submit to almost anything rather than 
establish so violent and dangerous a precedent.”’ And the Times 
newspaper, in an able article on the subject, asserts in positive terms 
that it is simply impossible that such a scheme should become law in 
England. These confident predictions are very much to be regretted, 
for there is no doubt that they tend strongly to secure their own 
accomplishment. The prejudice against novelty in this country is 
very ready to shelter itself behind the authority of the Times, but it 
is to be hoped that its decree is not irreversible, and that a larger 
acquaintance with the exact nature of proposals which, we may 
admit, have hitherto been imperfectly explained and appreciated, 
will secure the friendly advocacy of a reform which, after all, was 
originally suggested by the Times itself. In a leading article, pub- 
lished on September 2, 1875, we read :— 

“Tf the municipality itself had the monopoly of the sale of liquors, it could 
gradually substitute for the public-houses now existing, a smaller number, at 
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convenient distances from each other, furnished soas to supply every legitimate 
want, and leased under terms of strict supervision. ‘Ihe profits made of the 
rental of such places would enable the municipality to build places of amuse- 
ment that might be leased in a similar way, and the experiment would be at 
once financially and socially successful. We are not, indeed, persuaded that 
the experiment would be at once begun at Liverpool even if power were given 
to try it; but there are localities where the example of Gothenburg would be 
followed if the law gave facilities for such a policy, and it is a strained timidity 
that shrinks from permitting municipalities to make experiments which, 
whether successful or not, would be equally instructive to the Legislature and 
to the country.” ! 

In giving the authority which this article suggests, Parliament 
would not be creating any novel or exceptional precedent. When 
Mr. Lowe says that ‘the forcible suppression of a lawful trade is a 
proceeding which no English Parliament has ever been asked to 
venture on,” he forgets the suppression of the slave trade, and of 
lotteries and gambling-houses, which were considered lawful, and 
even, in the first case, of divine ordination, until the legislature pro- 
hibited them; and he overlooks the more recent and more analogous 
suppression of the private trade in coining, letter carrying, and 
telegraphy. Besides these instances in Imperial legislation, we may 
appeal to the constant practice and inclination of Parliament te 
enable corporations to obtain control of the trade in gas and water 
in their respective districts ; and, only last session, a private bill was 
passed, which conferred on the corporation of Middlesborough com- 
pulsory powers of purchase of the undertakings of the private 
companies till then entrusted with this supply. The Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875 is another case in point, and under its 
provisions the corporation of Birmingham are now engaged in 
acquiring nearly one hundred and twenty of the licensed houses in 
the Borough, besides the premises and occupation of many other 
trades. The foundation of this legislation is, the supreme interest of 
the community in the objects of the acquisition ; and if, as Mr Lowe 
concedes, the people have a dormant joint interest with the pro- 
prietor of land, it is equally certain that they have an active interest 
in the conduct and regulation of a trade which, as now carried 
on, lowers the morality, injures the health, and destroys the lives of 
thousands of their number, and enormously increases the burdens 
on the temperate portion of the community. 

There is no fear that the application of this principle will be 
pressed too far. It is limited by the consideration that only where 

(1) Since the xbove lines were put into type, the Times has reverted to its earlier and 
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better mind. “In the experience of Gothenburg,” says the Zimes of January 20, 1877, 


“we have facts to which appeal can be made, and they make it plain that where public 
houses are diminished, drunkenness is diminished also. It does not necessarily follow 
that what has happened there would happen here also, but we cannot help saying, with 
the Bishop of Manchester, that we should like to sce it triel. Why should not a 
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any trade is of such «a character that its monopoly must be conceded 
to individuals, or restriction and regulations imposed, in the interests 
of the inhabitants, that the corporations, as representing the whole 
population, are entitled to claim possession and control. Those who 
think that the liquor trade may safely be left to the unrestrained 
operation of the ordinary laws of supply and demand are perfectly 
justified in resisting any attempt to place it in the hands of local 
authorities: those who believe that it must be confined to selected 
persons, under exceptional conditions, will do well to consider 
whether municipal management will not best secure the observance 
of these conditions, while retaining for the benefit of the whole body 
the profits of the monopoly which it is found necessary to create in 
the interests of public order and morality. 


But even if Parliament should be willing to concede the powers 
asked for, the town council of Birmingham, or of any other 
town, Mr. Lowe thinks, would be very foolish to exercise 
them. The town council of Birmingham thinks otherwise. By a 
majority of forty-six to ten they have adopted the resolution which 
had previously received the unanimous approval of the Board of 
Guardians. The opinion of these local authorities is entitled to 
consideration. They number together about one hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, many of whom have the management of large trading 
mercantile concerns, and all of whom are eminently well versed in 
the administration of local affairs. They administer a total annual 
public revenue from all sources of nearly one million sterling ; they 
employ thousands of persons on the public works of the town and in 
the management of the public institutions; and they are directly 
representative of nearly four hundred thousand persons whose interests 
they serve and whose confidence they possess. Is it not at least possible 
that these practical and experienced men of business, who have 
successfully conducted such vast operations, may be in as good a 
position to judge of the advantage of a system of municipal control 
as any man or set of men in the world? It is, of course, conceivable 
that, as was suggested by the chairman of a Licensed Victuallers’ 
dinner the other day, all Birmingham has gone mad; but there is 
method in this madness, and matter for serious consideration. 

The governing bodies of Birmingham expect two results from the 
adoption of the proposed reforms: 1. A diminution of intemperance 
and a reduction in crime and disorder; and 2. A considerable profit 
on the sale of liquor, which may be devoted to educational purposes 
and to the relief of the poor. These anticipations are based on the 
hope that Parliament will grant powers, as in the case of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, for the acquisition of the existing interests 
on reasonable and not exorbitant terms. Failing this condition, 
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there is not the least probability that any corporation would avail 
itself of authority to purchase ; but if, in view of the enormous evils 
which attend the private sale, and having regard to the exceptional 
character of the property which has been in great part the creation 
of past legislation and is still subject to all the incidents of future 
regulation, restriction, and even extinction, should either Mr. Lowe’s 
proposals or Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Bill become law, the legislature 
should be willing to promote the public acquisition of this under- 
taking at something like the present market value, then it may 
safely be assumed that the experiment will be made on a large scale 
and with every assurance of satisfactory results. At the present 
value of licensed property, private individuals, of no special capacity, 
and with all the disadvantage of limited capital and excessive com- 
petition, make large profits. The community, acting through its 
representatives, has the command of unlimited means at the lowest 
rate of interest; it would buy wholesale and at the lowest prices, 
und it would have the immense advantage of being able to carry on 
the business in less than half the present number of houses, and with 
a consequent saving in rent, taxes, gas, management, and sundries. 
The Pall Mali Gazette, in criticizing this argument, erroneously 
assumes that to close superfluous houses is to abandon the trade 
varried on in them; whereas all legitimate business would simply be 
transferred and not extinguished, Mr. Lowe, on the other hand, 
argues that the reduction in the number of houses is not likely to 
reduce consumption, and it will be seen that these contentions are 
mutually destructive. The truth lies between them; there will be 
a reduction in drinking, but not so large as to involve aloss. To 
show how this may be accomplished it is only necessary to point to 
the accompanying plan on p. 154, which exhibits the present ar- 
rangement of licensed houses in a part of Birmingham. It should 
be stated that the condition of things here shown is not exceptional, 
and that there are many parts of the town where the houses are even 
more closely packed ; while a reference to the table, facing p. 148, 
will prove that there are forty-three large towns in England and 
Wales which have more licences to population than Birmingham. 
But even in the district selected for illustration, it will be found 
that there is one licence for every sixty-five yards square, and that 
the average distance of one house from the other is therefore less than 
two hundred fect. 

Now will any sensible man contend that a provision of this kind 
is necessary for the legitimate accommodation of the people ? Taking 
the principal articles of consumption in which freedom of trade pre- 
vails, it appears that there are in Birmingham one grocer to every 
three publicans, two bakers to seven publicans, and one butcher to 
four publicans; and it may be reasonably assumed that the whole 
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of the trade in drink might be conveniently undertaken in one-third 
of the existing premises. This would interpose no serious interva 
in time or space, and Mr. Lowe has shown by very cogent reasoning 
that the ordinary workman is not likely, under such circumstances, 


to be deterred from his ordinary consumption. It is not any part of 
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the plan that he should be, and the objects of the promoters would 
be fully answered by such a moderate reduction in the amount of 
drinking as would eliminate the cases of excess and put a stop to 
those worst results of drinking which alone justify the interference 
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of the State. To take away from the purveyors of drink all tempta- 
tion to extend the sale; to stop the competition which forces the 
least respectable and successful members of the trade to resort to all 
kinds of meretricious attraction, and continually to devise new stimu- 
lants to a depraved habit ; to offer to all the enjoyment of warmth and 
light and company, without even the tacit obligation to drink for 
the good of the house; and, in a word, to turn the gin palaces and 
drinking saloons of our large towns into comfortable and orderly 
working men’s clubs, such as that recently described by Messrs. 
H. R. Williams & Co., in the columns of the Times, would surely 
result in a social and moral improvement of incalculable benefit to 
the whole community. 

The supposition that the respectable consumer would suffer from 
the incivility or indifference of the manager, is grounded on an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the plan, one prominent feature of which 
is the restoration of the houses to their original trade of victuallers, 
and tlie inclusion of food and non-intoxicating drinks in the articles 
of sale. The profit of the manager would be wholly, or in part, 
dependent on this portion of the business, and he could not therefore 
afford to be uncivil to those who were, or might be, contributors to 
his income. 

Mr. Lowe, I think, has passed over far too lightly the effect of the 
plan in connection with the observance of police regulations. The 
Birmingham town council could give much practical information as 
to the possibility, under existing conditions, of securing this observ- 
ance, and as to the utter hopelessness of enforcing any more stringent 
control, such as the Committee of 1854 appears to have contemplated. 
In Liverpool, in 1874, there were twenty-three thousand arrests for 
drunkenness, and only three convictions of publicans for supplying 
drunken persons with drink. Similar returns may be obtained from 
every large town, and it will be apparent that if the publican is 
interested in breaking the law and willing to do so, he cannot be 
brought to justice except by the evidence of hired witnesses in plain 
clothes, whose testimony is naturally received with suspicion, and 
whose employment is open to the gravest objections. 

The prevention of adulteration is another important gain which 
Mr. Lowe seems inclined to dispute. Relying on the terminology of 
political economy, he inclines to the belief that the corporations of 
England, being invested with what he calls a monopoly, will proceed, 
in the interest of some persons unknown, to adulterate the beer and 
spirits they supply. Apart from indifference to the experience of 
local self-government, as practised in the provincial towns, this sup- 
position involves a certain misuse of the word ‘monopoly ” with which 
Mr. Lowe brands the whole system of municipal control throughout 
his argument. 
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Monopolies are unpopular in English ears because of their historical 
origin and meaning. In past times they were the exclusive grant 
by the crown to some court sycophant of the sole right of trade in a 
particular commodity ; and in all these cases they were an extortion 
from the community for the benefit of individuals, and the interest of 
the consumer was distinct from and antagonistic to the interest of the 
monopolist. But a municipal monopoly is not monopoly at all, but, 
us has been well said, a ‘“‘demopoly ’’ in which the whole people co- 
operate for the common convenience and advantage. In place of 
the one thousand eight hundred private individuals who now pocket 
the gains of the liquor traffic in Birmingham, it is proposed to 
substitute a company with three hundred and eighty thousand share- 
holders, and with a board of directors, called the town council, who 
ure removable at the pleasure of the constituency. 

The idea that one of our provincial councils is in any way 
distinct from, or has interests opposed to, the community from 
which it derives its authority, is contrary to the principle of popular 
representation, and is altogether unfounded on facts and experience. 
A. board of guardians, elected under Sturges Bourne’s Act, and 
representing property rather than persons, a school board, elected 
under the cumulative vote, and representing sectarian jealousy 
rather than the will of the people, a House of Commons returned 
by a fraction of the male inhabitants of the country, with electoral 
weight capriciously distributed—these may have interests and incli- 
nations opposed to those of the community, but not a body like the 
town councils of our large towns, elected under the Municipal Acts 
by the votes of all the ratepayers, and subject to the direct influence 
and control of public opinion. 

It might be argued that, although these considerations dispose of 
the question of monopoly, they only add force to Mr. Lowe’s fears 
that popular control is in itself an evil, and will lead to agitation 
either, on the one hand, for cheap liquor and increased drinking, 
or, on the other, for increased facilities to drink in order to secure a 
reduction in the rates out of larger profits. The constituencies are 
not so simple. The drunkards and heavy drinkers, who alone would 
advocate an unfairly diminished charge for drink, are everywhere 
in a hopeless minority ; and the mass of the population is perfectly 
well aware of the indirect cost of intemperance, and would not, under 
any circumstances, commit the fatal mistake of striving to increase 
consumption by any artificial means. An agitation with such an 
object would be ridiculous and fruitless, and those who best know 
the feelings and instincts of the constituencies will feel most assured 
that in such a controversy— 


‘*'The common sense of most will wrap a fretful realm in awe.” 
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Hardly less unpractical is Mr. Lowe’s apprehension that the 
patronage which the plan would place in the hands of town councils 
might turn the boroughs into hotbeds of corruption, and the still 
more curious suspicion that these bodies would adopt the American 
precedent. What possible foundation is there for this assumption ? 
Town councils, in places where the gas and water are managed by 
the corporation, have already a much larger number of offices in 
their gift than would be bestowed upon them by the control of the 
liquor traffic. Yet it may be confidently asserted that there is not 
a single case in the history of local self-government since the passing 
of the Municipal Acts, in which the tenure of stipendiary corporate 
offices has been made dependent on party changes. In most cases 
the salaried servants of our local authorities are elected independently 
of political opinion, and in all cases they hold their posts for life, 
and during good behaviour. And even if, as sometimes happens, the 
party in power fills any casual vacancies with men of its own political 
opinions, there is nothing in such a practice to cause alarm, when we 
remember that almost all the judicial appointments in this country, 
the selection of members of the episcopal bench, and of the perma- 
nent officers of State departments, have been made under similar 
conditions, without any serious injury to the administration of 
justice, the cause of religion, or the service of the nation on this 
account. And no one has alleged that the acquisition of the tele- 
graphs and the management of the Post Office have introduced 
corruption into public life or led to the adoption of the American 
precedent. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lowe forgets the grave evils which attend 
the present influence of the drink sellers on political questions ;— 
the serious degradation of public life and the lowered tone of 
political morality. The country has only recently escaped (if indeed 
the danger be wholly past) the shame and humiliation of an unjust 
war in support of a barbarous power and cruel tyranny ; and the risk 
which we have run is directly due to the interference of the publicans 
in the last general election and the consequent defeat of the Liberal 
party. Isit not right to set the certain gain of excluding this baneful 
influence from our national politics against the exceedingly impro- 
bable contingency of a possible local corruption, which, if if ever 
existed, would sooner or later be put down with a strong hand by 


the good feeling and common sense of the majority of the con- 
stituency ? 


The Economist newspaper, in an article dated January 13, has not 
only adopted Mr. Lowe’s anticipations of municipal jobbery, but has 
invented a new bugbear of its own, and gravely asserts that “it is 
quite certain that the brewers and distillers would, under the 
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Gothenburg system, buy up the town councils, as they now buy up 
the public-houses.”’ It is most disheartening to all believers in 
progress to find that so many public men, our journalists and _politi- 
cians, are so completely “up ina balloon,” and so ignorant of the 
conditions of our local life. The assertion of the Go/los, that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy was the consequence of stock-jobbing transac- 
tions with Baron Rothschild, is not one whit more absurd than this 
kind of libel on our municipal institutions. It is passing strange that 
the shrewd writers who could read so useful a lesson to continental 
gobemouches on their avidity for such scandalous gossip, should 
yet be ready to swallow, open-mouthed, a calumny which is falsified 
by the whole of our local history. There are nearly three hundred 
corporations in this country, and, during the forty years which have 
followed the passing of the Municipal Acts, it is probable that at 
least 50,000 persons have filled honorary corporate offices. Yet there 
is no case on record of anything like organized corruption or abuse 
of powers ; and, with very few individual exceptions, local work has 
been performed with singular efficiency, discretion, and purity. 
Charges are frequently brought against local authorities of neglect 
of sanitary work, but it must be recollected that sanitary science 
itself is the creation of the last few years, and that even now its 
principles are not unanimously accepted. When doctors disagree it 
may well happen that those who are entrusted with the public purse 
should hesitate to incur the certain evils of large expenditure to 
secure results which are more than doubtful ; but, speaking generally, 
the practice of our local authorities is always in advance of the 
average intelligence of the population, and there is no parallel in the 
instance of any private company, or of any government department, 
of so much work achieved with so little alloy of interested and un- 
worthy motive. The attacks which are thus so thoughtlessly made 
on those who unselfishly devote themselves to a most useful and im- 
portant, if not glorious work, and who are doing their best to 
promote the political education of the nation and to leave the world 
a little better than they found it by adding to the comfort, happi- 
ness, and security of the people amongst whom they live, are as 
unwise as they are unjust. They tend to lessen the estimation in 
which the performance of local duty is held by those engaged in 
the work, as well as by the constituencies; they deter the best and 
ablest of our citizens from taking their share of responsibility ; and, 
while lowering the character of the representatives, they react on 
the work which they are called upon to discharge. 

If the writer in the Economist would sit down calmly to draw up 
a scheme of operations for big brewers immoral enough to desire to 
buy up a corporation, and would submit his plan to any member of 
a town council, he would find that the difficulties in the way of a 
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“ring”? for such a purpose would render the speculation very 
unattractive. After all, the temptation to such a course is not very 
great. The trade of the brewers will not be destroyed; their cus- 
tomers will be less numerous but more responsible, and the absence 
of bad debts will enable them to make larger profits or to quote 
lower prices. It is not pretended that the owners of collieries have 
found it necessary to buy up corporations in order to secure the 
supply of coal and slack to the gas works; and there is no reason to 
suppose that town councils would be less honest in their purchases 
of beer than in their contracts for other articles of which they are 
now very large consumers. 

In conclusion, a protest must be made against the too convenient 
optimism with which Mr. Lowe regards existing evils. We must 
be gifted with extraordinary power of closing our eyes to all that is 
disagreeable, and with some indifference to our individual respon- 
sibilities, if we can ‘“‘be content if we see causes at work which 
tend to the ultimate eradication” of the evils of intemperance. 
There are, doubtless, causes at work which tend to the ultimate 
eradication of everything, but to ask the present generation to wear 
contentedly the Devil’s Chain, to endure with patience the misery, 
disease, and sin which existing arrangements involve, to acknow- 
ledge the utter fruitlessness of well-directed efforts for the better- 
ment of the condition of the race, undermined as they are by the 
effects of the traffic, and to do all this in the vague expectation of 
ultimate improvement, is to appeal to a selfishness which fortunately 
does not exist, and which would be destructive of the hope and 
promise of brighter days. 

It is no consolation to the families whose happiness has been 
wrecked, and whose homes have been rendered desolate by the 
intemperance of one or more of their number—it is no compensation 
to those whose means are straitened, and whose opportunities of 
recreation and improvement are cut off by the pressure of rates 
swollen by the direct consequences of the traffic in drink—to be 
told that a century or two hence the millennium is expected, and 
that causes are at work which may ultimately relieve their remote 
descendants from the penalties which the present generation is 
required to pay. 

‘Tt had not much 
Consoled the race of mastodons to know, 
Before they went to fossil, that anon, 
Their place should quicken with the elephant ; 
They were not elephants, but mastodons : 
And I, a man as men are now, and not 
As men may be hereafter, feel with men 
In the agonising present.” 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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SHALL WE CREATE A NEW UNIVERSITY ? 


For some months a paper has been in circulation signed by several 
professors of Owens College, Manchester, inviting cpinions as to the 
expediency of soliciting for the college a Royal Charter, raising it to 
the position of an university. Of twenty-five answers which have 
been received, sixteen may be regarded as distinctly favourable, the 
rest state doubts and difficulties, or dissents. One point in favour 
of Owens College we are happy to see is admitted on all hands; all 
agree that Owen’s College is an excellent institution, of great and 
increasing value to the important district in which it is situated, 
and worthy of all encouragement that can fairly be given to it. 

The question which we wish to consider is, whether, as seems to 
be assumed by many persons, this alone is sufficient; or whether there 
are not other considerations, which must be carefully weighed, before 
an assent can be given to the proposal to grant the status of an 
university to this or any equally meritorious institution. What, then, 
does Owens College need, when it is already a teaching institution, 
with suitable buildings and a staff of professors capable of giving 
instruction in a great variety of subjects, to students who have left 
school and are qualified to enter on the higher branches of study ? 

There can we think be no doubt, that, in the British Isles at any 
rate, the distinctive mark of an university is a grant from the Crown of 
the power of conferring degrees. We have the London University 
which does not teach, and Scotch and Irish Universities which de 
not possess affiliated colleges. Teaching and affiliation therefore 
cannot be the distinguishing mark. But we have no university 
which has not the power of conferring degrees. Owens College could 
easily incorporate itself under the Joint Stock Companies Act. The 
only thing it cannot do without the aid and favour of the State is to 
confer degrees. 

These degrees were not originally given to students as such. 
They were the certificates given by the socicty of teachers, that 
their recipients were competent to teach. As the degree was 
conferred by the teachers themselves, we may feel quite sure that 
in those times the degree was not knowingly or intentionally 
degraded. The teachers had their own dignity to support in support- 
ing the dignity of their order. We may feel sure that in those days, 
according to the standard of the time, the bachelors were not 
baculo potius quam laurea digni, nor the magistri artium sine artibus. 

But in an evil hour it seems to have occurred to our universities 
that these degrees might be turned to better account than by confining 
them to teachers, and that by conferring them on students on their 
leaving the university an additional inducement to go there might 
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be created. These degrees were given without examination, and 
the practice, at least in the University of Oxford, lasted up to the 
beginning of the present century. 

It is very necessary, in order to have a clear understanding of this 
subject, to distinguish between degrees of which we hear little, and 
honours of which we hear a great deal: between the first-rate article 
that flaunts in the shop window and the very inferior commodity 
that is sold inside. Like the tradesmen to whom we have been so 
irreverent as to compare them, the real business of the universities is 
not with the show goods which they put forward, but with the actual 
article in which they deal. The reputation of our two great univer- 
sities must ultimately stand or fall, whenever there is created a public 
opinion sufficiently enlightened to examine the subject, by the manner 
in which they shall appear to have taught and dealt with the great 
mass of the students whom they undertake to educate. It is very 
instructive to watch the conduct of the two universities as regards 
honours and degrees. Honours, such as the title of wrangler or 
senior optime at Cambridge, or first or second class at Oxford, were 
the mere creation of the two universities, while degrees were titles 
of honour which the universities bestow by the favour of the Crown. 
With regard to the honours, the universities have been on the whole 
laudably anxious to maintain the standard. Complaints are certainly 
made that the Oxford first class is not so difficult to obtain as it was; 
but these complaints, as far as they are well founded, arise, we believe, 
rather from the introduction of a third examination, called ‘‘ modera- 
tions,” and from a greater subdivision of subjects, than from any 
deliberate wish to lower the standard of merit. 

But with the degrees it is entirely different ; in their abuse of 
these signal marks of royal favour the two ancient English 
universities cordially agree ; the improving and investigating spirit 
of the times in which we live has in this direction had no effect 
whatever. Two royal commissions have swept over the universities, 
but have produced no improvement. The amount of knowledge 
required to entitle a student to receive a degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
is admitted on all hands to be utterly inadequate ; and so notorious is 
the fact, that, discreditable as it is to the two universities, we may safely 
challenge any contradiction of it. The degree, we believe, still 
abridges the number of dinners that must be eaten before a student 
can be called to the bar ; it also is an ingredient in a title to orders ; 
and yet we believe there is no literary or scholastic avocation so 
humble, that a person would be admitted to it merely because he 
had obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts at either of our two 
ancient and famous universities. 

** Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refeili.” 


This state of things is all the more discreditable because it is 
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intensified by the most striking contrast. What the universities can 
do we see in the examinations for honours. What they can tolerate 
without a murmur we see in the ordinary examinations for degrees ; 
the shadows would not be so dark if the lights were not so brilliant, 
There can, of course, be no doubt that the obtaining a high place 
in the tripos at Cambridge or the class list at Oxford is twice 
blessed. It blesses him that gives and him that takes. As to the 
successful student, it is always remembered and quoted to his credit, 
and often marks him out for future eminence; on the other hand, 
alma mater is not slow to recognise and take credit for the success 
of her children. There is a considerable fallacy in all this; the 
universities deserve no particular credit for the select body of 
young men of first-rate ability who are to be found among their 
very numerous students. That is the law of nature; and as to 
teaching them, the praiseworthy attempt to do so, which is now 
making at Oxford, has all the charm of novelty. Hitherto the 
Professors have done little in the direction of teaching for honours, 
and, with the exception above alluded to, the best the tutors have 
been able to do has been to excuse their best pupils from attendance 
at lectures, which being intended for less advanced students, would 
be to them a serious waste of time. Still, as we have said, the 
universities deserve credit for maintaining a really respectable 
standard of merit in the distribution of university honours. 

But this, after all, is not the real business of an university. The 
real business of the university is with the great mass of its students. 
It must stand or fall, just as it does or does not do its duty to them. 
We are not now speaking of the particular subjects of study. 
What we are now complaining of is, that of what the universities 
profess to teach, they hardly teach anything. Their teaching is 
regulated by the examination for a degree, and that is so deplorably 
low, that when we remember that these students, as they are called, 
have spent several years at school, it is perfectly wonderful that it 
should have been found possible to waste three years of the most 
active part of life in learning the difference between what know- 
ledge they brought and what they take away. 

‘Two things still remain to be considered before we can be said to 
have given a full and fair account of this extraordinary phenomenon. 
How has it been possible to maintain such a system so long, 
against the general cry for an improved education ; and what is the 
machinery by which the standard is kept down ? 

The answer to the first question is, that young men are sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge for many other reasons besides the acquisition 
of knowledge of any kind. The good-will of these ancient and 
venerable establishments, using the word in its legal sense, is 
enormous. Young men are sent to these universities because they 
want a title to orders, because their parents do not know what to do 
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with them, because it is a respectable thing to do, because it is hoped 
they may make good acquaintance, because people are overawed by 
venerable names and traditions, and, finally, because they have no 
idea how little is really taught. 

Now it is a melancholy fact that teaching, though a highly honour- 
able, is also a highly irksome kind of labour. There is, perhaps, no 
employment to which the ordinary doctrine of political economy, 
which treats all labour as an evil of which every one wants to have 
as little as possible, more strictly applies. If you want a really 
good and efficient teacher, you should put him in a position in which 
he must depend principally on his teaching. Every favourable circum- 
stance, every thing that gives the teacher an advantage over his 
competitors, enables him with impunity to retrench some part of the 
labour which he would have been obliged to bestow in the case of the 
ordinary student. This impunity is, it seems, at our universities, 
strained to the utmost. The tendency to indolence in teaching is in- 
creased by the absence of any opinion able or anxious to control it. The 
audience are the pupils, and they are not unnaturally lenient judges of a 
practice of remissness which tends so obviously to their own ease 
and comfort. There is not even the vulgar stimulus of pecuniary 
interest to prompt exertion on the part of the teacher. <A certain 
sum is paid by every student for tuition, and no exertion on the 
part of the teacher can increase, and no remissness can diminish it. 
The tutor is paid for those whom he teaches remissly, and he is paid 
for those candidates for high honours whom he excuses from attend- 
ance at his lecture. 

But it may reasonably be asked, how can such things be? Is 
there not an examination for the degree, and how can persons 
educated as you describe be able to pass it? Because the same causes 
which keep the teaching of the passman so low have a similar effect 
on the examination for the degree. Of course it is obvious that if 
the examination for the degree was maintained at a proper standard, 
the teaching must rise in proportion. How, then, does it happen 
that the university, whose duty and office it above all things is to 
maintain the credit and honour of its own degree, can suffer it to be 
so degraded? The answer is, that the colleges are the teaching ele- 
ment in the university, whose interest it is to keep the colleges full ; 
that the way to do this is, or is believed to be, to make the degrees 
as easy of attainment as possible, and that the university, which 
should be the check on these abuses, is really in the power of the 
colleges, and adapts its examinations to the amount of instruction 
which the colleges see fit to give to their pupils. Thus the teachers of 
the two great universities are virtually the judges of their own work, 
and treat it with an amount of tenderness and consideration which 
cannot but be extremely gratifying to their pupils, as well as 
agreeable to themselves. 
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We have said that teaching is, after all, only a kind of labour, 
and that, like all other labour, it will be the best done where the 
work of the teacher is well tested, and where his success depends 
2s much as possible on the efficiency of his instruction. We may 
now add that the examination of candidates for honours, degrees, 
and situations in the public service is a judicial act, and ought to be 
encircled with all the safeguards that are required in judicial pro- 
ceedings. It is from the want of the most ordinary precautions to 
insure a proper standard, it is because the teachers are really judges 
in their own cause, that the teaching of the passmen of the two great 
universities has become a serious scandal and a great public mischief. 

And now we would ask the gentlemen who are heading the move- 
ment on behalf of Owens College, carefully to consider these things, 
and to ask themselves whether what they seek would be a blessing or 
a curse? Are they quite sure that it would be a serious misfortune 
to Oxford or Cambridge, or, what is after all of more consequence, to 
the cause of learning and culture, if the power of examining for 
the degrees they confer were taken away from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and given, we will not say to the London University, but to 
some committee of learned and independent persons, totally free 
from the influences which have so long made the teaching of the 
vast majority of the students of Oxford and Cambridge a shame and 
a reproach ? 

Is it not quite clear that such a change would breathe a new life 
into these old institutions, and go far towards enabling them to 
renew their youth? Do they really think that it is of small conse- 
quence to a place of education, especially to a place of education 
intended for the instruction of young men of the middle class, in 
what estimation the degree which is conferred upon them is held ? 
It may not matter so very much to intending country clergymen, 
to noblemen, to country gentlemen, or rich bankers and merchants, 
what precise estimation their degree may confer, but to others it is 
u cruel and wanton waste of the power of stimulating and rewarding 
modest merit, to deny to them the start in life which is conferred by 
obtaining a fairly awarded and well-earned degree. The utmost that 
Owens College can aspire to, if she succeeds to the full in the course 
which well-meaning but, as it seems to us, mistaken friends are 
marking out for her, is, that she may be even as the Scotch univer- 
sities, and confer degrees which give no higher title than theirs. 

It is the choice of Hercules. An university may either obtain—if, 
after all that experience has taught, the Government is weak enough 
to grant it—the franchise of conferring degrees, that is, of putting 
their own value on their own work, and thus obtain possession of a 
saleable commodity which has a certain value in the market, just as 
the title of a Tuscan count had a certain value; or they may submit 
to the disagreeable but salutary discipline of having their work 
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examined and estimated by persons whose only wish is to award 
to them and their students exactly as much credit as they deserve. 

We think that we are now sufficiently acquainted with the general 
bearing of the question to be able to examine the arguments by 
which the claim of Owens College to become an university is sup- 
ported. We have already shown what it is that a teaching institu- 
tion asks for when it requests to be made an university; it is not 
incorporation, for that it can obtain with very little cost or trouble 
by means of the Joint Stock Companies Act. It is simply and 
solely the power of conferring degrees, neither more nor less. Mr. 
Huxley, indeed, defines an university to be a corporation which has 
charge of the interests of knowledge as such, and the business of 
which is to represent knowledge as such by the acquirements of the 
members, to increase knowledge by their investigations, to diffuse 
knowledge by their teaching, and to create a respect for knowledge 
among their fellow-men by their personal example and influence. 
We hope that, according to this definition, Owens College is some- 
thing of an university already ; but if it be not, we feel perfectly 
assured that it is not in the power of the Crown to make it into one. 
We have been careful to define the sense in which we use the term. 
We have, of course, no right to impose our definition on any one, 
except that it happens to be the only definition that has any bearing 
on the matter in question, which is simply and solely, whether the 
Queen ought to be advised to devolve on Owens College the power 
of conferring degrees. 

The simple nature of the demand is disguised in the paper circu- 
lated on behalf of Owens College under all sorts of ambiguous phrases. 
Thus we are told of the want of “academical teaching,” of the “ self- 
government” of Oxford and Cambridge, of “the advantages of 
academical training,” of “the highest kind of instruction,” of “univer- 
sity training,” and soforth. Now we should like very much to know 
what all these fine words mean with reference to the subject before 
us. We know what the self-government of Oxford and Cambridge 
means. It means the lowering of the standard of knowledge and 
the reduction of the labour of teaching which are created by what the 
advocates of Owens College call < self-government,” but what we 
prefer to call by its proper name—the allowing teachers to put their 
own value on their own work. We are not aware that there is any 
“training”’ peculiar to universities, and if there be, it must be the 
teaching and training, not for degrees, but for honours, with which 
the universities as such have nothing to do. We are told that 
Owens College has never failed to supply instruction of an “ university 
character.’ If, as we believe, this means the instruction now given 
to the great mass of their students by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, all we can say is, that we are sorry to hear it; we 
had hoped and believed that the instruction given by Owens College 
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was something far better. At any rate we are quite certain that the 
instruction given to the students who pass the University of London 
Examination from Owens College must be as much better than that 
given to the passmen at Oxford and Cambridge, as the examination 
of the one exceeds in difficulty those of the other two. The difference, 
we need not say, is enormous. 

We lay no stress on the objection that the multiplication of 
universities is in itself an evil. Any university which allows 
its own teachers actually or virtually to examine their own 
pupils is in that respect an evil, inasmuch as it palms off upon 
the public a biassed for an unbiassed tribunal. In a State that 
really gave attention to the subject such a practice would not 
be allowed, at least in the distribution of degrees given by the 
Crown. But as far as relates to teaching, and the honours that may 
be conferred by the university itself, we can see no objection to the 
multiplication of universities till the supply equals the demand. 
Teaching, like everything else, will be the better done the keener 
the competition; and titles of honour invented by the teaching estab- 
lishments themselves will soon find their level, and produce no more 
effect than Mr. Squeers’s intimation that a Master of Arts would be 
preferred. Only let the Government stand aloof, and fair competi- 
tion will decide the merits of teachers as it already does of everything 
else. Let this be done, and we should soon see the exact reverse of 
what is now going on. Instead of petitions to Government where 
the object is more or less adroitly veiled, but the real meaning of 
which is, “ Give us, as Queen Elizabeth used to say, the right to tar 
our own sheep,” we should have petitions to Government to appoint 
somebody in whom the public at large might have confidence, to 
examine their students and to certify the quality and quantity of the 
teaching they had received. When this is the state of education, we 
shall have no reason to object to any number of colleges or universities. 

Let us now consider the advantages which the advocates of Owens 
College expect to derive from the change they desire. They expect 
“a gencral elevation in tone and spirit in students and teachers.” The 
“national stamp would be set upon the college.” ‘It would assume 
a new and imprcved position in the public eye;’’ there would be a 
“cessation of the question as to what position the college really has.” 
We are sorry to say that all this is really no more, when translated 
into plain English, than saying that the name of university will be 
an excellent puff for the institution. The question is, whether the 
giving titles of honour to such institutions, with a view to give them 
a higher position than they have won for themselves, is a legitimate 
use of royal patronage? Were this power of puffing infinite, it might 
still be a question whether it is not better to let institutions work 
their own way, than to force them into notice by royal favour. But 
it is a power which, if not used with great moderation, is very soon 
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exhausted. Queen Elizabeth thought, and induced her subjects to 
think, that knighthood was a sufficient reward for the most brilliant 
service, because it was only for such services that she conferred it. 
Had Columbus been an Englishman, she would probably have be- 
stowed it on him. But now we have many knights, and the honour 
is valued accordingly. 

We wish to distinguish between rewards and stimulants. It is 
quite right to reward persons for great public services already per- 
formed, though even this should be done very sparingly if we wish 
our rewards to retain any solid and appreciable value; but we 
cannot represent to ourselves any case in which it can be wise to 
bestow a reward on an institution for past services; and least of.all 
can we see the propriety of bestowing anticipatory rewards on either 
institutions or individuals as a stimulus to do their duty in future. 
The very fact that they require such a stimulus shows that they 
are unworthy to receive it. Take the very maxim quoted on behalf 
of Owens College, Noblesse Oblige. The nobility of ante-revolu- 
tionary France were paid beforehand for all the good they were to 
do. They were exempted from taxation ; they had absolute power in 
their own domains; they had the right to form part of the most 
brilliant court the world ever beheld; they were paid beforehand to 
do all that the most devoted zeal of a great aristocracy could do for 
the State and for their own immediate dependants. We need not 
stop to inquire what were the fruits of the plan of prepayment in 
this instance. 

But then we are told that “the possession of greater rights will 
bring with it the sense of higher duties.” ‘The “ greater rights,” as 
we have shown, consist entirely in the privilege of examining for their 
own degrees, which has not in other cases had quite as much elevat- 
ing influence as might be desired, and we are not told why that 
which has degraded education in the universities of the south must 
raise it in the university of the north. We are sorry also to be 
informed that the devotion of the teachers is of such a nature that 
it is capable of being raised by the addition of a title which adds 
nothing to the duties to be performed, and ought to add nothing 
therefore to the willingness to perform them. A more solid advan- 
tage, which is put forward with much simplicity, is, that the change 
of title will increase the number of students. Such an increase is, 
of course, desirable, if it arises from good and faithful teaching, and 
a thorough appreciation of the merits of such teaching by the public 
at large. But an increase of pupils which has its origin, not in any 
recognition of especial merit in the institution, but only because the 
institution has received a more ambitious title, is by no means so 
clear an advantage, or indeed any advantage at all. In so far as 
the mere name brings pupils, it dispenses with a certain amount of 
labour, and is injurious to the cause of education. 
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We have still to consider by far the most important argument in 
favour of the request of Owens College, of which we can truly 
say, what we cannot concede with regard to the other arguments 
which we have been considering, that it really merits careful and 


respectful consideration. We will state it in the words of those who 
adduce it :— 


‘‘A more direct gain, and one having reference in the first instance to the 
character of the institution rather than to the numbers of students attending it, 
though as a necessary consequence these could hardly fail to be increased, 
would accrue to Owens College by its becoming entitled to direct its own 
courses of study, to furnish or appoint a fixed proportion of its own examiners, 
to determine the character of its own examinations and to grant its own 
degrees. The college, if enabled to arrange its own courses of study without 
reference to the requirements of any external degree, would be able to set 
some definite aim before all its students, and, as occasion presented itself, to 
improve the arrangement of its courses in common with its own wants. A 
considerably greater number of students might then be expected to take 
continuous courses of study, whereas at present the proportion of students taking 
the regular three years’ course of the college accommodated to the demands of 
the University of London examinations is comparatively small, and exhibits a 
tendency still further to diminish. Our college needs the power of organizing 
and controlling its own system of examinations so as to make them a test of 
its teaching, while at the same time of course seeking to maintain in the latter 
the highest possible standard. In the opinion of many members of the Senate, 
the examiners for the ordinary degrees of the University of London aro 
unable, in consequence of the number of subjects included, to insist upon a 
sufficient accuracy and fulness of knowledge in some of these subjects, while 
in others a fair general knowledge is imperfectly tested. As the candidates 
come from all parts of the country, it has been necessary for the Senate of 
the university to draw up regulations intended to impose definite limits on 
the examiners (who haye no consultative locus standi) in their choice of 
questions.” 

‘** Owens College being wholly unrepresented on the governing body of tho 
London University, is without the means of maintaining that rapport between 
teaching and examining which is necessary to a thoroughly efficient system of 
instruction. Some of the evils indicated might be remedied by changes in tho 
London University examinations. But no change of detail would meet the 
fundamental objection, that where the curriculum for degrees is fixed by a 
body of men, however able, among whom such a college as our own is wholly 
unrepresented, either the teachers in it must have their teaching determined 
for them, to the great loss of themselves and their pupils, and to the ultimate 
narrowing of academic life, or a very large proportion of the students, includ- 
ing some of the most promising, will fail to aim at a degree, and a still larger 
to seck honours.” 


We are quite willing to admit that it is impossible to frame an 
examination which shall be open to the whole youth of the country 
wherever educated, without interfering, more or less, with the discre- 
tion of teachers in their choice of a course of study. Those who 
settle the examination settle the course of study, and if that exami- 
nation is to be open to all comers it is impossible to adapt it to the 
wishes of particular places of education. It is the choice between a 
perfectly fair field and no favour, where the competition is open and 
the honour of success proportionally great, and an obscure arena, in 
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which the wind is likely to be only too softly tempered to the shorn 
lamb. But when it is said, that though some of these evils are in- 
curable, many might be cured by the Senate of the University of Lon- 
don, but that the college is not represented on the senate, it is natural 
to ask if the senate has ever been requested to consider a subject which 
the college has so much at heart? And if it turn out, as it seems 
from the manner in which the subject is spoken of it will, that the 
London University has never been applied to on the point, how did 
it happen that the application was not made? The answer we 
apprehend, if frankly given, would be in the words of the Frenchman, 
who when he was asked why he did not make love to a certain lady, 
replied J’ai trop peur de réussir. We hope we are not uncharitable 
in believing that Owens College never asked for an examination in 
other subjects, because they believed that the request would be cheer- 
fully granted, and would pro tanto spoil their case for a change. 

Wealso think that we can see in the complaint of the large number 
of subjects which form the curriculum of the University of London, 
a danger of running into the contrary extreme. There is naturally 
enough a tendency in a great manufacturing centre like Manchester 
to make such an institution as Owens College subservient to the 
industry of the place. Not in the sense which every one must 
approve, by giving students a thoroughly sound education, but by 
teaching them the very arts which they are to practise in after life. 
We have heard a good deal about “university teaching,” a term to 
which we have found it difficult to attach any very satisfactory sense ; 
but if the word has any meaning at all, that meaning has some refer- 
ence to universality, and ieuplion what is undoubtedly true, that no 
university, really worthy of the name, will stoop to m: ake its teac thing 

a school for the le: ning a particular trade, such as calico printing 
for instance, or put Pegasus in harness to draw the wheel of a cotton 
mill. It is quite possible in education to be too special as well as too 
general, and in the teaching of youth the former is a far worse fault 
than the latter. ; 

We also observe in these arguments an unmistakable tendency 
towards a very considerable lowering of the standard of acquire- 
ment demanded for a degree. We are not now speaking of 
what we have dwelt on already, the examination of pupils by 
persons interested in their success, but of a deliberate diminution 
of the standard, be the examiners who they may. We are 
told that the college would set some definite aim before all its 
pupils, and, as occasion presented itself, improve the arrangement 
of its courses in common with its own wants. What does this 
enigmatical sentence mean? As we understand it, the meaning is 
this: a young archer cannot strike the target at a hundred yards, so 
we will give him a definite aim by moving the target fifty yards 
nearer, and when he can hit that we will remove it to sixty or 
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seventy. The standard is to be lowered to the present calibre of the 
pupils in the hope that some day or other it may be possible to raise 
it. We quite admit there may be cases in which such a step is 
unhappily necessary, but it is strange to ask for a special mark of 
royal fayour in order to cover a retreat of so humiliating a nature. 

We have yet to notice the remedy which is suggested for the 
admitted evil of the examination of candidates by their own teachers. 
It is proposed to associate with the professors as examiners persons 
appointed by some independent authority. Why should this be 
done? Ifpersons having a strong personal and even some pecuniary 
interest in the result of the examination are not on that account to 
be disqualified, why should strangers be brought in to check them ? 
Examining is a judicial act. What should we think of a jury half 
of which was to be impartially chosen, and half to be avowed 
friends of the prisoner? When it is once admitted that the examin- 
ing teachers require disinterested persons to be associated with 
them to keep them straight, they are condemned altogether. Besides, 
such a safeguard would be utterly futile; a man of sense, if he 
could possibly find himself in such a position, would certainly say, 
Whatever I am wanted for it certainly cannot be to see fair play, for 
if that had been wanted the first step would have been to appoint a 
wholly disinterested tribunal. If I quarrel with these professors I 
shall get no support. Every one will say, What business had you on 
such a board ? 

We are told by the advocates of Owens College that there is no 
reason why the pass degree of Owens College should not be educa- 
tionally on a level with the pass degree of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and the Scotch universities. With the greater part of this 
statement we do not differ. The degrees of Oxford and Cambridge 
have been kept scandalously low for the purpose of filling the colleges. 
In Scotland the professors virtually give degrees to their own pupils. 
We see no reason why Owens College may not, if it will stoop to it, 
achieve a similar distinction. Indeed, it would seem to be extremely 
difficult to fall below it. But the degree of the University of 
London cannot with any fairness be mixed up with such society. 
Other institutions can trace their origin to a remote antiquity, and 
revel in splendid endowments. It is the honest pride of this least 
and poorest of universities that she awards the degrees, with the 
conferring of which she has been entrusted by the State, with abso- 
lute fairness and impartiality, and with no other desire than that the 
standard which she has set up should be honestly and steadily main- 
tained. Nothing shows this more clearly than the very movement 
the motives of which we have been investigating. The reasons 
which are adduced for giving to Owens College the status of an 
university offer the most singular contrast to the use she proposes 
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to make of the privilege when once obtained. In the former, we 
hear a great deal of high aims and aspirations for the advancement 
of education. In the latter, attention seems principally occupied 
with plans for lowering the examination in order to lower the 
standard of education; while it is easy to detect a very ardent and 
thinly disguised yearning to escape from the rigorous impartiality 
of Burlington Gardens to that elysium of inferior institutions in 
which universities, free from struggle and annoyance, are permitted 
to teach as little as they please, and to adapt the examination to the 
teaching, instead of the teaching to the examination. 

We have admitted that the connection of Owens College with the 
University of London is, to a certain extent, incompatible with the 
desire of the professors of Owens College to have the whole course 
of studies absolutely under their own direction ; on the other hand 
it is equally clear that to leave the whole course of studies entirely 
in the hands of the teachers is utterly incompatible with any system 
of fair and independent examination. What, then, should the 
authorities of Owens College do? We submit that they would act 
not unwisely if they were to lay their case before the Senate of the 
University of London, and see how far that body is able and willing 
to meet their wishes, and whether.a modus vivendi cannot be dis- 
covered? If unhappily this negotiation shall fail, we venture with 
all respect to advise them not to proceed with their application for 
the charter of an university. There is no doubt that existing uni- 
versities have been, and still are, very powerful agents in keeping 
down the standard of education. But we submit that it is a mis- 
take to suppose that because the universities have done so much in 
this direction the thing cannot be done without a royal charter. It 
is always easier to sink than to rise, and in the present case it is 
peculiarly easy. All the college has to do is to consider how it 
would act if it were an university, and to do the same now. Let it 
establish an examining board for the title of Associate which it now 
confers, and mould it as it thinks proper. ‘Two courses are open. 
The board may be entirely independent of the college, and so con- 
stituted as to deserve the entire confidence of the public. There 
is no reason why a board so constituted should not command that 
confidence, and if it does, why its awards should not confer as much 
honour as those of any university. Qui sis, non unde, is becoming 
more and more the feeling of mankind. The second course, and 
that which we cannot but fear is the one most likely to be adopted, 
is to appoint a tribunal in which the teaching element is virtually 
or ayowedly supreme. If this be done, we think there is no 
doubt that Owens College may succeed in lowering its title of 
Associate to the level of the degree of the most ancient and wealthy 
university in the land. Roserr Lowe, 
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«As heaven is the paradise of the soul, so God has transfused into 
Titian’s colours the paradise of our bodies,” says Tullia to Tasso, in 
Sperone’s Dialogue of Love. It would be difficult to state in fewer 
words the secret, or at least great part of the secret, of the charm of 
Titian. In his hundred years of life he did indeed fashion the terres- 
trial paradise of the century. Into the happy immortality of his 
paintings, as into the hell described by Aucassin in the old French 
story, passed “the good clerks, the fair knights slain in battle and 
fierce wars, the brave men-at-arms, and the lords of high degree. 
Also the fair courteous dames, and the gold and the silver, the furred 
raiment, and the rich gowns of Vair, the harp-players, the minstrels, 
and the kings of this world,” everything, in brief, that was great and 
splendid. For the fair knights of fierce wars there were D’Alviano 
and Cornaro, the victors at the battle of Cadore, and John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, a captive from the fight at Miihlberg, with the 
scar of the sabre-cut on his face. For fair courteous dames, there 
was Lucrezia Borgia, when the wife of Alfonso of Ferrara, and, in 
curious contrast, the innocence of the beautiful and learned Irene of 
Spilemberg, Titian’s pupil, who died before she was twenty. Among 
clerks of the worldly sort, there was Cesar Borgia, painted at the 
time when he came, the son of a pope, acting as legate a /atere to his 
father, to offer plenary indulgence to the Venetians to join a 
crusade against the Moslems. The “ King of this world” was the 
Emperor Charles V., withdrawn in his sullen mood to the window, 
where he would sit and listen in perfect silence to courtiers and 
suitors. Another form of power was represented by the portrait of 
Paul III., to which the passers-by doffed their hats, taking it for 
the Pope himself in person. The minstrel in Titian’s paradise was 
Ariosto, and for buffoon there was that infamous one who might be 
cudgelled but was never crushed, the supremely shameless Aretino. 
The studio of Titian was the point through which all these types of 
the life of the renaissance, these and hundreds of others, kings, 
cardinals, soldiers, doges, pocts, matrons, dead queens and living 
harlots, passed, leaving there the shadows of themselves which have 
proved more real and permanent than the life. To have seen all 
these and to have given them a new existence, while remaining all 
the time absolutely himself, with his great interests of money-getting, 

(1) “Titian ; his Life and Times,” By J, A. Crowe and G. B, Cavalcaselle. London: 
Murray, 1877. 42s. 

Gilbert’s “ Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” 1869. 
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of love of the mountains and the sea, of attachment to children and to 
friends unimpaired, makes the attraction of the story of Titian. 

Titian’s life does not afford the same kind of amusement, does not 
fascinate us in the same way, as do the lives of most of the Italian 
painters. In him there is not the varied charm of Leonardo, or the 
romance of Raffaelle, or the pathos of Andrea’s unhappy experience, 
or the piety of Angelico, or the changeful moods of Botticelli, or the 
disdainful solitude and superhuman force of Michelangelo. Titian, 
it may be said, has no legend ; in his childhood are none of the graceful 
miracles, which crept out of the lives of saints into the lives of poets 
and artists. The current anecdotes about him take him up when he 
was old, as he appears in most, if not all, of his portraits,—old, success- 
ful, and patronised by emperors and kings. Perhaps he lived so 
late, and his age was so near the time of the historians of painting, 
that romance could not gather about the legend of his infancy. He 
was born after the story-making period in the history of art, and he 
was born in a country of hard-headed people, who had work enough 
to do to keep their freedom and make their daily bread in the 
stinted valley of Cadore, where Titian first saw the light in 1477. In 
following his life in the new and admirably thorough and painstaking 
book of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, it is easy to see how much 
his native country contributed to the character of Titian. 

He was born at Cadore, some eighty-six miles from Venice, in a 
cottage where a fountain leaps into a stone basin, and a green hill 
rises abruptly and shelters the roof. From an open space called’ the 
Arsenale, in front, a narrow passage leads up the cliff to the castle, 
which we see in flames in Fonda’s print from Titian’s lost picture of 
the great land battle with the soldiers of Maximilian. The cottage 
is on a lower level than the rest of the town, with its ugly church 
and tower, decorated with a huge, coarse portrait of the painter. 
“ Behind it rise the cerulean-tinted peaks of Monte Cornon. On the 
right the huge bulk of Monte Cridola is dark against the clear east ; 
to the left are steep grassy slopes, hiding as yet the loftier Antelao, 
and Marmarolo.’? The steep grassy slopes, the dawn-coloured peaks 
of the dolomites, the stream of the Piave flowing to Venice and the 
sea, all entered into the education of Titian. 'The Marmarolo is said 
to be the mountain in the background of the Presentation of the 
Virgin; the Antelao might be seen from the garden of the house of 
his home in Venice; the hills between Cadore and Belluno appear in 
the Madonna and St. Catherine, of the National Gallery; the 
high-pitched roofs and irregular buildings of the farmhouses are 
painted in the Magdalene of the same collection. It was his child- 
hood, passed among these strange shapes of peaks, and more homely 
hills, and knolls, and forests, often revisited in later summers, that 


(1) Cadore, p. 96. 
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made Titian almost the earliest painter to recognise and take 
pleasure in the sentiment of landscape. But nothing could teach him 
to tolerate “the horrid whiteness’’ which Shelley loved ; in snow, 
whether on distant peaks, or trodden into mire and blood beneath 
the feet of the combatants at the battle of Cadore, he took no 
delight. If we consider how much, and to what disagreeable effect, 
snow has been copied in the works of living painters of mountain 
scenery and in the military pieces of French artists, we have a 
measure of the advance in the liking for nature in her most repellent 
aspect which has been made since the time of Titian. It was not 
only the character of the mountains, but the character of the 
mountaineers of Cadore, that became part of the personality of the 
great artist. The district had always been poor and free, eager for 
more wealth and for as much liberty as possible. Lying between the 
lands of the Emperor, the Duke of Milan, and the Republic of Venice, 
the inhabitants had to make a choice of allegiance. After deliberating 
in council, the assembly prayed devoutly in the chapel of the Holy 
Spirit at Valle, and “then as with one voice, the cry arose, Let us go 
to the good Venctians.” This was in 1420, and when Titian was 
born, some sixty years later, the people of Cadore had seen no reason 
to repent their choice. Their castle was no feudal robber’s lair, but 
their own possession, presided over by a captain from Venice, The 
adventurous townspeople were on good terms with the great republic, 
and sent their sons to make fortunes in its ships and its streets. 
Love of money and love of liberty went together in Cadore. Even 
before 1420, one of Titian’s ancestors set an example which the 
artist often followed, by “obtaining from the Patriarch exclusive 
rights in cutting wood, and the fief of two mountains wherein to 
excavate for silver and other metals.” Descended from an old 
podesta of Pieve, the family was always important in the district, and 
when Titian passed from Cadore to Venice, in 1488, he left behind, 
among other kinsmen, two who did the State yeoman’s service 
during the invasion by the Imperialists. 

Of Titian’s childish attempts as an artist, very little is told, even 
by way of fable. He is said to have painted a Madonna upon a wall, 
in colours expressed from the juice of flowers; and Mr. Gilbert is 
more ready than Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle to believe that, when 
about eleven years of age, he made a design in fresco, still extant on 
the wall of the Casa Sampieri, the home of his grandfather. It is 
not certain whether or not he was the pupil of Antonio Rosso, an 
artist of the decrepit Friulan school, but at all events he went to 
Venice when he was about eleven years old, and there studied 
under Sebastian Zuccato, an irritable old painter, pleasantly known 
to readers of George Sand’s “ Maitres Mosaistes.” Venice had just 
entered on the second half of the first of the two centuries of her 
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short-lived school of painting, two ages in which the life of Titian 
occupied a century. In the year 1400, when it was necessary to 
restore the frescoes of the Hall of the Great Council, Venice had found 
herself without artists of her own. Under Gentile da Fabriano and 
Vittore Pisano, painters invited to come over and help her, the 
school of Murano arose, and the birth of Venetian painting coincided 
with what Mr. Ruskin considers the beginning of the end of the 
glory of the city in 1418. Jacopo Bellini carried to the north the 
knowledge of the antique, and somewhat of the skill in design of 
Donatello and Mantegna, and before the boy Titian left Cadore, 
Giovanni Bellini was well able to paint the Oriental richness of Vene- 
tian costume, architecture, and landscape, at least in conditions of 
fair weather and repose. The Flemish practice ‘‘ of mixing varnish 
mediums with pigments” had been mastered, and young artists from 
the hill country were bringing their knowledge and love of a region 
seldom seen except under broken lights and the shadow of storms, 
Titian, it is probable, did not remain long under Zuccato, though he 
always was on good terms with his sons, the mosaistes, and was able, 
many years afterwards, to do them a service. He probably became the 
pupil of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, and he certainly was much 
influenced by the style of Palma and of Giorgione, though, if we 
accept the dates usually given, he was older than one and of the 
same age as the other. Probably his chief business was to paint 
house-fronts, as of the Morosini palace, where there was a fresco 
of Hercules, said to be one of his very earliest works. To paint a 
Hercules implies some knowledge of classical art, which Titian might 
have gained in the house of Gentile Bellini, whose collection con- 
tained a bust cf Plato and a statue of Venus by Praxiteles. Where 
history and tradition say nothing of his work or his adventures, his 
progress can only be traced obscurely, by comparing the various 
pictures in which, “timid and cold at first, he soon warms to the 
task before him.” Already his Madonnas display forms which he 
retained a quarter of a century later, and already he had painted a 
landscape from the border land between Venice and Cadore. A 
miraculous Christ from his hand was most profitable to the church 
of San Rocco, as indeed the same sort of picture was found last year 
to pay when exhibited in Pall Mall. The two maidens at a fountain, 
called “ Artless and Sated Love,” by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, but generally styled “ Profane and Sacred Love,” is a perfectly 
delightful work of the early period. A girl gorgeously dressed, and 
beautiful in the style of Palma’s ladies,— 


‘‘ Sits with Love upon a woodside well,” 


or at least with an almost naked female figure, who holds in her 
right hand a little censer burning away with a magical effect into 
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the blue and breathless air. A plucked rose and a lute lie beside 
the draped beauty, a little Cupid dips a wreath in the well water 
which flows into the grass from a pipe in the antique marble of the 
fountain; behind are rustic buildings and a tower, and plains sloping 
to the distant sea. The picture seems to represent the art of Palma 
and Giorgione blended in that of Titian, and the scene has a fresh 
loveliness and simplicity more delightful to some tastes than the rich- 
ness of the Bacchus and Ariadne, or the grandeur of the Peter 
Martyr. 

Some little time, it may be guessed, for all is guess-work here, after 
the painting of the Maidens at the Fountain, a disaster befell the 
German traders in Venice. The Fondaco di Tedeschi, in which 
alone they were allowed to live and buy and sell, was burned down 
in 1505. By 1507 Giorgione and Titian were probably busy at the 
frescoes which were to cover the outsides of the walls, and two years 
afterwards the new Fondaco was finished, and the honest Germans, 
in their gratitude invited all the grandees of Venice to an enter- 
tainment in which blind-folded men chased a greased pig, than 
which they could conceive of no sport more appropriate and exhila- 
rating. The frescoes, with which the Tedeschi were charmed, have 
given rise to some controversy. The sea winds have destroyed 
them long ago, and Vasari had a low opinion of the decorations as 
a whole. ‘I, for one, was never able to fathom Giorgione’s mean- 
ing, nor found any one that had fathomed it,” he writes peevishly, 
leading one to suppose that the frescoes were in the rather obscure 
style of Teutonic allegory. Vasari could not understand why Judith 
should sit with Holofernes’ head at her feet, “and wield a drawn 
sword, while she talks to a German below.” He adds a story to the 
effect that some acquaintances of Giorgione mistook the facade at 
which Titian worked for his, “‘and began, as friends, to rejoice with 
him, declaring that he was acquitting himself better on the side of 
the Merceria than he had done on that of the Grand Canal,” which 
remark naturally vexed Giorgione, and put an end to his friendship 
with Titian. It is more pleasant to accept the statement of another 
biographer, that Giorgione admitted the superiority of his friend, 
and was glad to have been able to share with him the work of 
painting the Fondaco; while it is just possible to believe that the 
Christ of the Tribute-money is a portrait by Titian of Giorgione. 

Evil times for artists and for Venice were now being prepared 
by the ambition of Maximilian. Just at the moment when the 
Fondaco was opened to German trade, German arms were forcing a 
way into Italy through the passes guarded by Cadore. In spite of 
the reproaches of Tiziano Vecelli and of the townspeople, the Vene- 
tian captain of Cadore gave up his fort to the Imperialist troops. 
The people submitted; but the kinsfolk of Titian kept up a cor- 
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respondence with the republican government, and guided the 
Venetian forces under Dalviano in a sudden and well-concerted 
attack on the German position. The army of Maximilian was 
totally routed, the general, Strauss, was killed in single combat by 
the Tuscan Ranieri, the fugitives were pursued and slain by the 
Stradiot lancers, and the Emperor was glad to make truce for 
the time with Venice. The battle chiefly interests us by reason 
of its connection with the career of Titian. Unlike his brother 
Francesco, he felt no call to join the armies of Venice. But some 
five years later, in 1513, when Bembo was anxious that he should 
go to Rome to paint for Leo X., and when Navagero would have 
had him to await the reversion of Bellini’s position as painter-in- 
chief at Venice, Titian asked the Signori for leave to illustrate the 
battle of Cadore in the Hall of Council. 


“J, Titian of Cadore, haying studied painting from childhood upwards, and 
desirous of fame rather than profit, wish to serve the Doge and Signori rather 
than his Highness the Pope and other Signori, who in past days, and even now, 
have urgently asked to employ me. I am, therefore, anxious, if it should 
appear feasible, to paint in the Hall of Council, beginning, if it please their 
sublimity, with the canvas of the battle on the side towards the Piazza, which is so 
difficult that no one as yet has had courage to attempt it.” 


The “no one’’ is an allusion to Giovanni Bellini, who was still 
chief artist of the Republic, but whose failing strength was unequal 
to a task of such magnitude. The pay that Titian asked was the 


first vacant broker’s patent for life in the German Fondaco—a 
sinecure then held by Giovanni Bellini. This proposal was accepted, 
much to the chagrin of Bellini, who had influence enough to annoy 
Titian in various ways, but not to oust him from the afelier at San 
Samuele, where he got leave to establish himself, and where he 
made his finished sketch for the battle-piece. Before the close of 
1516 Titian entered into the enjoyment of his “ broker’s patent,” 
which was worth a hundred ducats a year, and involved the duty of 
painting the portrait of the Doge. But now that he had reached 
the height of his ambition, he found that profitable dealings with 
“other Signori” prevented him from finishing the battle-piece. In 
1518, 1522, and 1537, twenty-four years after his first offer, he was 
rebuked for his negligence. By the last date Pordenone had 
appeared as‘a rival, and so bitter was the hostility, that their friends 
regretted perhaps the grants of nobility which had recently allowed 
both painters to wear swords, and settle their disputes like gentlemen 
of honour. Titian sought satisfaction in a more sensible way, and 
actually finished his battle-piece, the finest painting in the hall. 
Now of this work nothing remains but descriptions; a solitary 
engraving by Fontana and a sketch, both in the possession of Mr. 
Gilbert ; and, lastly, a copy at Florence. The first description, that of 
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Vasari, calls the picture “The Rout of Ghiaradadda: a crowd of sol- 
diers who fought under a terrible rain from heaven.” Sansovino the 
younger, who was sixteen years of age when the work was finished, 
styles it “The Battle of Spoleto in Umbria,” and mentions the figure of 
“a young girl creeping out of a hollow,” and the same figure is praised 
by Dolce and Ridolfi, the latter naming the piece, “The Battle of 
Cadore.” Mr. Gilbert has no difficulty in showing that the land- 
scape surrounding the fight is that of Cadore, and that the Imperial 
eagle flaps on the flags of the beaten party in the engraving. In the 
drawing, believed by Mr. Gilbert to be a sketch by Titian himself, 
the flags are blank; and in the engraving it is not, as he says, the 
lion of St. Mark, but the three lions of the Cornari, that wave over 
the spears of Venice. Again, if we look at Burgmair’s illustrations 
of Maximilian’s own account of the battle of Cadore (in the book called 
“ Der Weiss Kunig’”’), we find the real winged lion of St. Mark on the 
Venetian banner, and see the Stradiot spearmen, in their tall hats, 
pursuing the Germans through the defiles. Thus we are naturally 
led to the conclusion of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, that Titian 
did indeed paint the fight at Cadore—the scenery proves as much, and 
the historical incident of the death of the fair German girl, shown in 
the engraving—but that he painted the victory under a thin 
disguise. He did not introduce the unmistakable Stradiotes; he 
put the cognisance of the Cornari, not of Venice, on the banners, and 
he dressed the Imperial forces in Roman armour. Thus he artfully 
enough pleased the Signori, did not annoy his Imperial patron, 
Charles V., and flattered the powerful Cornari, while he left poor 
Dalviano, the real victorious general, in obscurity. 

To finish the story of the battle, it has been necessary to desert 
the even tenor of Titian’s life. He felt, like other artists, the stress 
of hard times while the League of Cambrai lay heavily on Venice, 
and leaving his favourite town, his study of Giorgione, and his rivalry 
with Diirer in minuteness, he visited Padua, and worked in fresco 
for what pay he could get. His accounts he kept, with less method 
than one might expect, on the backs of loose drawings on grey 
paper, and behind a sketch for the “Omnia Vanitas ” is the record, 
“Signor Mario Zatto owes me one hundred and thirty lire.’ Titian 
had little love of fresco, little practice in the art, and not a much 
higher regard for Paduan taste than for that of the mountaineers in 
whose village churches he now and then designed a Madonna. He 
must have been glad to return to his canvases and panels in Venice, 
where he soon began to attract the notice, and as Dr. Johnson would 
have put it, to “ enjoy the caresses of the great.” There was a tem- 
porary truce with Maximilian, at the moment of the painter’s return, 
in 1512; business was no lenger so very bad, and the Aldine club 
patronised the artist in a rather haughty way. Venice was full of 
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such scholars as Bembo, Erasmus, Linacre, and Navagero, who were 
too polished to talk in any other language than Greek. This must 
have made their conversation anything but an intellectual pleasure 
to Titian, who was more fortunate in the patronage of Alfonso of 
Ferrara. This prince was very busily engaged in decorating the 
castle which contained on one side the “alabaster chambers,” and 
on the other, the dungeons in which he shut up his inconvenient 
brothers. In 1516 the painter paid his first visit to Ferrara, and 
was lodged with two assistants in the palace, receiving rations of 
salad, salt meat, oil, chestnuts, oranges, tallow candles, cheese, and 
five measures of wine. The fare is lenten, and a potentate so 
luxurious might have furnished the artist with candles of a more 
costly material than tallow. Titian wrote, on February 19, 1517, that 
“he had given himself body and soul to your excellency,” and, 
indeed, shows that subservience in style and full-down-deadness of 
demeanour which often mark a Republican in presence of a man 
of rank and title. Raffaelle and Michelangelo did not write thus, 
but it must be noted that, though Titian gave fuir words, he often 
infuriated Alfonso by working precisely at the pace which suited 
himself. He was ready to kiss the feet and hands of kings, but he 
did not hurry himself to please them, and no one was ever more 
pertinacious in demanding his pay. 

It is a curious trait in his character that he considered Alfonso’s 
instructions about some design “so pretty and ingenious as to 
require no improvement of any kind; and the more I thought over 
it, the more I became convinced that the greatness of art among the 
ancients was due to the assistance they received from great princes 
content to leave to the painters the credit and renown derived from 
their own ingenuity in bespeaking pictures.” He was always ready 
to paint just what was wanted, a Story of Christ in [the Garden, 
ora Fable of Jupiter and Europa, a Grieving Madonna, or a Day 
of Judgment, for Charles V. in later years, or a Danae or Adonis 
for Philip II., a man of pleasure. He will take his winged Cupids 
from their pastimes of throwing apples and shooting arrows in 
Alfonso’s Worship of Venus, to make them angels who welcome 
the Virgin, in the Assumption, or who beckon to the soul of the 
wounded Peter Martyr. Dionysus and St. Jerome come alike to 
him, for in every subject he finds or gives what he really cares for, 
the glory of life, the pride of the eye, rich colours, fair raiment, 
skies and far-off mountains, woods, and the wealth of flowers. So, 
though one thinks for a moment of the “ forth-right craftsman’s 
hand,” the word “low-pulsed” cannot be added, as in the case of 
Mr. Browning’s Andrea del Sarto. The world and the fulness 
thereof is Titian’s kingdom, and he enters into it as well by one gate 
as by another; for devotion or dissipation, saintliness, and sensualism 
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are all transfigured in his work for his own calm pleasure, and for 
that of all generations that come after him. The poetry of his nature 
—as our two authors observe, in treating of his relations with 
Ariosto at the court of Ferrara—‘“the poetry of his nature is 
proved by every line of his landscapes, by every detail in an allegory 
like that of Sated Love. But he kept his poetry in its proper 
place, like Shakspere, and, in his dealings with men, always proved 
himself to be an adroit and vigilant man of business, and a friend 
not too fastidious, and with no nonsense about him. At this very 
period, when he was illustrating for Alfonso the line— 


‘** Chi boit et ne reboit ne ¢ais qui boir soit,” 


by a painting of Ariadne most unpoetically overcome by the boon of 
Dionysus, he had just accomplished those two of his works which 
are most charged with sentiment, the Madonna and St. Catherine, 
and the Noli me Tangere. In the rendering of a woman’s 
passion for children, and a woman’s tender awe at the sight of the 
beloved dead, risen and restored beyond all hope, no master has 
equalled the attitude of St. Catherine as she fondles the Infant, 
and the action of the Magdalene trailing herself like a wounded 
thing to the feet of the Christ. The Assumption, also a work of 
this date, is more famous, and more clever perhaps, but not equal 
to these treasures of ours in emotional power. One needs to 
remember the delicate and sacred thoughts in which Titian must 
have lived, while painting the Magdalene, to feel the force of con- 
trast in his conduct when he is ready to sell to Alfonso a work 
already bought at a lower price by another customer. But the 
prince repented of the shabby transaction :—“ We have thought over 
the matter of the St. Sebastian, and resolved that we shall not do 
this injury to the Reverend the Legate.” ‘Titian had to produce 
some other work for Alfonso, and in 1523 visited Ferrara with the 
then half-finished Bacchus and Ariadne, in _ illustration of 
Catullus, which is now in the National Gallery. At Ferrara he 
found “the iris, the wild rose, and columbine, which so exquisitely 
adorn the very edge of the ground on which the Satyrs tread,” 
flowers that Titian might possibly have studied in the garden of his 
later home in the suburb called Biri, but certainly not near his 
atelier in Sun Samuele. In this same year he found a new patron 
in Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, and painted for him that admirable 
Entombment, now in the Louvre, in which Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalecaselle recognise a lingering trace of the influence of Palma, 
“in moulding of face and limbs, in shallow depressions of stuff in 
drapery, and in contrasts that bring before us varieties of weather- 
beaten flesh in males, and pearly skin in women.’ At this time, 
too, he worked in the palace of the Doges, and, with his keen eye 
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for a job, secured the appointment of his father, who must have 
been at. least seventy, to a place as inspector of mines. 

Here, before entering on a new period in his story, it may be well 
to quote Palma Giovine’s description of Titian’s technique :— 


“Titian,” he says, ‘‘ prepared his pictures with a solid stratum of pigment, 
which served asa bed or fundament upon which to return frequently. Some of 
these preparations were made with resolute strokes of a brush heavily laden 
with colour, the half tints struck in with pure red earth, the lights with white, 
modelled into relief by touches of the same brush, dipped into red, black, 
and yellow. In this way he would give the promise of a figure in four strokes. 
After laying this foundation he would turn the picture to the wall, and leave 
it there perhaps for months, turning it round again after a time to look at it 
carefully, and scan the parts as he would the face of his greatest enemy. If at 
this time any portion of it should appear to him.to haye been defective, he 
would set to work to correct it, applying remedies as a surgeon might apply 
them, cutting off excrescences here, superabundant flesh there, redressing an 
arm, adjusting or setting a limb, regardless of the pain which it might cause. 
In this way he would reduce the whole to a certain symmetry, put it aside, 
and return again a third or more times, till the first quintessence had been covered 
over with its padding of flesh. It was contrary to his habit to finish at one 
painting, and he used to say that a poet who improvises cannot hope to form 
pure verse. But of ‘condiments,’ in the shape of last touches, he was particu- 
larly fond. Now and then he would model the light into half tint with a rub 
of his finger; or with a touch of his thumb he would dab a spot of dark 
pigment into some corner to strengthen it,, or throw in a reddish stroke—a tear 
of blood, so to speak—to break the parts superficially. In fact, when finishing, 
he painted much more with his fingers than with his brush.” 


Two influences, and one of them at least most friendly and 
favourable to all sorts of canny or mean transactions, now enter 
into the life of Titian—his marriage and his friendship with 
Aretino, a scamp who sullied the very name of his native town, 
being one of those pests of literature whom we have always with us. 
The bastard son of no one knows who, he saw the light in a hospital 
at Arezzo, and received just enough education to qualify him 
for the trade practised by persons who reveal or conceal private 
scandals for rewards in power or pay. Aretino’s good looks and his 
impudence made him friends at Rome, where he went with Chigi, 
the banker, and whence, after a prosperous career under Leo X., he 
was expelled by the sensitive virtue of Clement VII. In 1524 he 
became the bosom friend of Giovanni de’ Medici, and in his service 
learned more of the secrets which were his stock in trade. After 
Giovanni’s death he went to Venice, with letters to Gritti, the Doge 
friendly to Titian, and his acquaintance soon became, as Vasari says, 
‘useful and honourable” to the painter. Titian painted this honour- 
able person, and sent the portrait to the Marquis Gonzaga at Mantua, 
“knowing that Gonzaga was fond of so faithful a servant, because of 
his many virtues.” Aretino puffed the artist in the sonnets which 
represented the appreciative criticism of the time, he introduced 
him to princes, got sketches and praise in return, and managed 
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a very illustrious clique of men of taste and pleasure. While he was 
entering on this friendship, a perilous one, for Aretino had means of 
forming a shrewd guess as to when any noble of high rank was_to be 
stabbed or poisoned, Titian also found time to marry a wife, of 
whom scarcely anything is known. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
with great probability attribute the sentiment in that beautiful 
domestic picture of the Madonna del Coniglio to the spectacle of 
“these charming but minute passages which seldom meet any but a 
father’s eye.” The Bambino of the picture must have been Pom- 
ponio, whom the painter spoiled, by securing for him an indolent 
life in the fruits of benefices, which were more often promised 
than given, but which were always being expected. The reckless 
laziness and profligacy of Pomponio in later life, made even Aretino 
preach sermons which he did not enforce by example. Indeed, it 
is well to notice how the Infamous one was improved, as it seems, 
by the friendship of Titian. Mr. Gilbert has noticed that his letters 
to the painter contain none of the foul jests which were part of his 
stock in business. In more subtle wavs he no doubt encouraged the 
painter to be indifferent to modesty in his courtship of the great. 
Thus there is a notable contrast between Titian and the great artist, 
Michelangelo, who now crossed his path. Buonarotti was in 
Venice in 1529, and the influence of his example may be seen in 
the shadows that remain of the great picture of Peter Martyr, 
painted by Titian after a competition with Pordenone. ‘“ He took 
from Buonarotti a startling display of momentary action and muscular 
strength,” qualities which may be recognised even by a tiro in the 
sketch in the British Museum, photographed in Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
beautiful new volume. But Titian’s life at this time was far other 
than that of the Florentine. Charles V., when at the Conference of 
Bologna in 1530, had with him a secretary named Covos, whom 
all the princelings of Northern Italy sought to please. Now Count 
Pepoli’s wife had a pretty waiting-maid, Cornelia, to whom Covos 
in his hours of ease did much incline. Observing this soft passion, 
the Marquis of Mantua sent Titian to paint the girl, who happened 
unluckily not to be looking very lovely at the moment. In work 
like this, and in designing naked women, the Venetian was busy, 
while Michelangelo was defending Florence in the death struggle 
of her freedom. At this time Titian had a domestic misfortune, his 
wife died in the feverish heats of the summer, and he, pining in the 
sultry air, and vexed, no doubt, with his old home, moved his 
family and his goods to the house in the northern suburb, with the 
famous garden and the view of Antelao. 

The next great event after the change of house was Titian’s 
acquaintance with Charles V. Frederico Gonzaga tried to bring the 
artist and the Emperor together in November, 1532, inviting the 
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painter to Mantua, and asking him, withal, to bring some fresh fish 
with him. But Titian declined, and preferred to use Aretino’s intro- 
duction, and follow the court to Bologna. The Emperor was immor- 
talised in 1532-1533, in company, as the Whitehall inventory says, 
“with a big white Irish dog.” In 1533 the gratified Kaiser sent 
the master a letter-patent from Barcelona, comparing him to Apelles; 
and to no other artist did Charles intend to sit, for the term of his 
natural life. He also created Titian “a count of the Lateran palace, 
of the Aulic Council, and of the Consistory, with the title of Count 
Palatine, and all the advantages attached to those dignities. He 
acquired the faculty of appointing notaries and ordinary judges, and 
the power to legitimatise the illegitimate offspring of persons beneath 
the rank of prince, count, or baron.” In addition to these almost 
miraculous powers, Titian was made a Knight of the Golden Spur, 
might wear a sword—useful in case of an encounter with Pordenone 
—and was paid a thousand golden scudi, which he invested in land. 
Now Titian was somebody, when he went to Cadore with his sword 
and medals, and he could do a service to a cousin, who had a taste 
for the life of a notary or ordinary judge; and he could even afford 
to lend money to his native township, or to get a captain of the 
castle dismissed for contriving monopolies in the simple fashion 
recommended by Aristotle. Titian was now, and for the rest of 
his days remained, a confirmed court painter, a man of business 
and of cheerful life, without ceasing to be a man of genius. But 
his genius was well in hand, and was allowed no vagaries. Life 
was full of seriousness to him, because he could not keep up with 
his orders, and turn out as many pictures as were demanded, even 
with the aid of the easy style which is not acquired with ease. 
“‘ Aretino boasted in a letter to Paul Manutius that Titian could throw 
off a likeness as quickly as another could scratch the ornament on a 
chest.” But then there were so many likenesses which must be thrown 
off. Alfonso d’Este had died in the early autumn of 1534, and so 
had Clement VII.; but Paul ITI., of the house of Farnese, succeeded 
to the pontificate, and Paul soon required Titian’s presence at Rome. 
Aretino had tried to bring this visit to pass, but Aretino was in an 
unlucky vein, and suffered a good deal from the ungrateful Franco 
of Benevento. Franco wrote one of the sonnets, so strangely admired 
at the time, in which he praised Titian for having concentrated in 
the portrait of Aretino all the shame of the age :— 


‘* Nello spacio d’un piccolo quadretto 
Tutta l’infamia della nostra etate.” 


But life was endurable, in spite of Franco, who, after all, was 
answered in full measure, pressed down and running over, by the 
indomitable Aretino. It would be pleasant to quote Priscianese’s de- 
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scription of a supper with the artist and the satirist and the sculptor 
Sansovino in Titian’s garden, where the large tree, painted in the 
“Peter Martyr,” whispered above the guests, and the sea in the 
sunset was musical with songs from the many gondolas, and the 
voices of singing women. But Mr. Gilbert has already reproduced 
this passage, and, in justice to Aretino, it is proper to give that 
serpent’s sketch of a sunset in Venice. He is writing to Titian, then 
perhaps in Cadore, and his letter is thus freely paraphrased by our 


two authors :— 


‘‘ Having dined, contrary to my habit, alone, or rather in company of the 
quartan fever, which robs me of all taste for the good things of the table, I 
looked out of my window, and watched the countless passing boats, and 
amongst them the gondolas manned by famous oarsmen, racing with each other 
on the Grand Canal. I saw the crowd that thronged the bridge of Rialto and 
the Rivo to witness the race, and as it slowly dispersed I glanced at a sky 
which since the days of the Creation was never more splendidly graced with 
light and shadows. ‘The air was such as an artist would like to depict, who 
grieved that he was not Titian The clouds above the roof merged into a 
distance of smoky grey, the nearest blazing like sun, more distant ones glowing 
as molten lead, dissolving at last into horizontal streaks, now greenish blue, 
now bluish green, cutting the palaces as they cut them in the landscapes of 
Vecelli. And as I watched the scene I exclaimed more than once, ‘ O Titian, 
where art thou, and why not here to realise this scene ?’” 


‘* He maketh His sun to rise on the eyil and on the good.” 


Aretino had tried, as we have seen, to get an invitation to Rome 
for Titian, but for the time without success. Other good fortune came 
in his way: in 1541 Charles V. gave him a pension on the treasury at 
Milan, and this pension was most valuable to the painter, supplying 
him for the rest of his life with occupation in his leisure hours. 
The Milanese authorities never paid, or when they did pay it was in 
tickets for rice, which Titian did not want. Most of his letters to 
the Emperor and to Philip II. deal with this unlucky pension, and 
it is curious to note how Philip at first made marks in the margin 
of the epistles, but ended by being bored with the unwearied 
demands of the artist. His picture of Paul III., painted in 1543, 
was a marvel, “combining the detail of a Fleming with the softness 
of Bellini, or the polish of Antonello, with breadth of plane, 
freedom of touch, and transparence of shadow peculiarly his own ;” 
but the portrait of Paul ITI. did not obtain for Pomponio the looked- 
for benefice. Not solid profit, so much as praise and princely hos- 
pitality,"and the offer of the “leaden seal,” which could not be 
accepted without robbing Sebastian, was to be got from the hands of 
the Pope. In September, 1545, thirty years after his earliest invi- 
tation, Titian visited Rome, with an escort of seven riders, payment 
of his journey, good company on the road, caresses, honours, and 
presents. He was welcomed by Bembo and the Pope, and Vasari, 
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an admirable guide, led him to the choicest antique and modern 
treasures of the city. At the age of sixty-eight it may be imagined 
that he had little to learn. That plastic period was over in which, 
under the influence of Raffaelle and Buonarotti, he might have ceased 
to be himself, might have imitated, and been lost. But even now, in 
his great picture of Danae, he borrowed with grace and skill, from 
the attitude of the Eros of Praxiteles, in the replica in the Vatican, 
proving that he was still alive to fresh and worthy influences in 
his art. 

It may have been the misfortune of his friend Sansovino, whose 
new library fell in with ignominious ruin, that called Titian back to 
Venice in 1546. At all events, on his return he helped his friend, 
as old nearly as himself. He returned to his domestic life, and to 
painting in various attitudes his beautiful daughter Lavinia. 
Though her marriage and dowry caused anxiety io an aged artist, 
whose pensions were not paid on quarter day with pleasing punc- 
tuality, still Lavinia and her brother, the industrious Orazio, consoled 
Titian for the misconduct of the pampered Pomponio. Looking at 
the old man’s life, wt in votiva tabella, one sees little except the 
ingratitude of this son to check his even prosperity and ruffle 
his placid content. Aretino sympathised with him in this tribu- 
lation, and Titian no doubt condoled with his friend, who never 
secured the cardinal’s hat which he had good reason to expect 
from Paul III. The pontiff was not deceived by the work on the 
Penitential Psalms, with which Aretino about this time edified a 
pious public. 

Now there wasa great and universal demand for Titian’s paintings, 
scraps, and sketches, for it was known that he meant to visit the 
Emperor at Augsburg; the way was long and hard, and the painter 
might never return from the cold north to Venice and the sun. It 
was natural to reckon thus, for Titian had reached the term of three 
score and ten when he set his face towards Augsburg. ‘ With your 
license, padrono mio unico,’ he wrote to Cardinal Farnese, who 
wanted to detain him, “I shall go whither I am called, and return- 
ing, with the grace of God, I shall serve you with all the strength 
of the talents which I got from my cradle.” ‘“ Who among us now 
would undertake Titian’s journey,” say MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
“and visit Ceneda, Trent, and Innspruck in winter?’ By reason 
of strength, in truth, the master made the long, cold, and laborious 
ride, and set to work in Augsburg so diligently, that he ex- 
hausted his colours, and in May he had to write to <Aretino, 
asking that half a pound of lake might be sent by the first 
Imperial messenger. It was a gloomy court which he painted ; 
Charles V., “the ghost of a Kaiser,” as the Protestants called 
him, who would sit alone when at dinner, and eat enormously ; 
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Ferdinand, the Emperor’s brother, an even less lovely man to look 
upon ; John Frederick, a mournful captive and student of the psalms, 
whose bloated frame grew more unwieldy in the constrained absence 
of his black armour and in his lack of exercise. Another painter 
was at Augsburg, Cranach, a friend of John Frederick, not of 
Charles. Cranach, who had painted the Kaiser as a child, was 
asked by him what he was like in those days. ‘“ Your majesty,” 
said Cranach, “was eight years old when the Emperor Maximilian 
took you by the hand and received the homage of the Belgian States. 
There was a teacher with you, who, seeing your restlessness, told 
me that iron or steel would attract your particular attention. I 
asked him to place a spear against a wall, so that the point should 
be turned towards you, and your majesty’s eye remained fixed on 
that point till I had done the picture.” Cranach designed “the 
Cunterfet of Thucia, the painter of Venice,” at the time when 
Titian was busy with that too-successful portrait of Philip II., 
which won the maiden heart of Mary Tudor. Whether or not the 
queen “cut it out of the frame and threw it down,” as in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s stage direction, in 1554 it was faithfully returned to Mary of 
Hungary. It isa strange link between the healthy and happy age 
of the painter who has given so much of the purest pleasure, and 
the bitter and blighted late youth of her who was so miserable, and 
a cause of so much misery. 

In August, 1551, a more propitious season to travel in than the 
winter weather in which he rode to Augsburg, Titian returned to 
Venice. No less than twenty-five years of life and work were still 
before him, and now he actually painted a landscape which claimed 
to be nothing more than a landscape. It was a new departure, and 
had he been encouraged by patronage, Titian would have worked 
this fresh and rich vein. But the demand was all for Magdalenes 
and St. Johns, Danaes and Calistos, and Titian went on supplying 
these, and enjoying a luxurious life with his friends. His peaceful 
pleasure was saddened, when the hearts of kings were lightened, 
by Aretino’s death. ‘The brute,” as Antonio Pola styled him, died 
after a fall from his chair, caused by a violent explosion of laughter 
at a joke of his favourite sort. Titian was sorry, no doubt, and his 
biographers regret the cessation of Aretino’s letters, but the satirist 
had enjoyed more than his share of meat and mirth and wine. Old 
Sansovino, too, whose wonderful digestion enabled him to eat six 
cucumbers and half a melon at one meal, did not long survive the 
satirist. It would be some consolation to Titian, that when Charles V. 
also escaped from his gloomy and premature old age in 1558, his 
successor made great efforts to secure the payment of the former’s 
pensions. ‘Titian’s letters at this time are full of his’ grievances. 
He makes an honest penny by selling and valuing curiosities, and a 
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dishonest gain by a fraudulent return of income, but the pension is 
always in his mind. The laborious Philip, with that attention to 
business which made him annotate his envoy’s statement of the price 
of rhubarb, gave ear, as we have said already, to the old man’s 
complaints. ‘Titian continued to send his latest pictures to Philip, 
though they were received without thanks. After the battle of 
Lepanto, that “event” almost as “untoward” as Navarino in the 
eyes of the Turcophile, Titian did not attempt the commemorative 
design. Tintoretto succeeded to a broker’s patent, as Titian had 
succeeded to that of Bellini. But it appears that even in his ninety- 
sixth year Titian would have painted a new battle-piece for the 
Signori, had he not been busy with a similar work for Philip of 
Spain. He had a new royal patron in Henri III., who visited him, 
in 1574, on his way from Poland to France. In 1576 he was still 
writing that he expected further fruits of favour from Philip’s royal 
benevolence. But the plague was at the door, and Titian was too 
dilatory in fleeing to the hill country. The painter made his last 
bargain with the Franciscans for a grave in the chapel “ del 
Crocifisso.”” The bargain ended in a wrangle, but Titian gained his 
point after all, and dying on August 27, 1576, was buried in the 
place of his desire with great honour, even in that terror-stricken 
time of pestilence. His son Orazio did not long survive him, and 
thieves broke in and stole the priceless gems of the old man’s 
collection. 

Titian’s life strikes one as having possessed all the fulness that 
the poet in Lmpedocies on Etna assigns to human existence in itself, 
without thought of a possible future. 

«Ts it a little thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done; 
To have helped friends and beat down baffling foes ?” 


All this Titian enjoyed for a full century, and because he did 
enjoy all this, nearly without the sorrows and trouble of Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo, he was the more perfect artist, and perhaps 
the less perfect man. In his days he had good things, and they too 
often evil things, and therefore they touch our hearts with a keen, 
far-off affection which Titian does not awaken. 

A. Lane. 
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“Tne life of a great writer,” says Armand Carrel in his Essai sur la 
Vie et les Ecrits de P. L. Courier, “is the best commentary on his 
writings ;” and the maxim has now become, even if it were not so 
in Carrel’s day, a respectable commonplace. Like other respectable 
commonplaces, it contains a certain amount of truth, and also a 
certain amount of falsehood. It generally happens, that is, that 
the knowledge of what a man was and did will throw some light of 
interpretation upon what he wrote ; but it is no less common to find 
his character and actions suggesting, in regard to his literary work, 
at least as many questions as they help to answer. And this is very 
emphatically the case with the subject of Armand Carrel’s essay ; 
for if in some of the personal characteristics of Paul Louis Courier— 
in his audacity, his combativeness, his originality, his prowess as a 
good hater—we can trace some of the characteristics of the most 
consummate of political pamphleteers, we are certainly not prepared 
for perfection of literary art, and for that very kind of perfection 
which we most naturally associate with a perfect balance of the 
mental faculties, by studying the life of the most wayward and 
whimsical of human beings. That there are other instances of this 
anomaly—other examples of this strange contrast between the 
repose of the art and the unrest of the life—we of course know. 
Walter Savage Landor supplies such an instance; but then no one 
would think of saying that the life of Walter Savage Landor is 
the best commentary upon his works. 

One point of similarity, however, between the man and the writer 
is in this instance obvious enough. Paul Louis Courier had a 
remarkably original style, and he was an absolutely unique cha- 
racter—unique even in that troubled period of French history when 
human nature itself seemed to have caught some of the strangeness 
and wildness of passing events. We should suppose that, among the 
many thousands of Frenchmen who were serving in the army under 
the Directory and Consulate, it would have been as hopeless to 
attempt to find another young soldier of Courier’s tastes and conduct, 
as it would have been in later years to have tried to find an equal 
master of the lighter weapons of political controversy. Paul Louis 
Courier was born at Paris in 1772, of good middle-class parentage. 
His father, a wealthy bourgeois and a man of intelligence and 
cultivation, was compelled to quit the capital while Paul Louis 
was yet achild. A certain duke, to whom he had lent money, sus- 
pected, or conveniently pretended to suspect, him of an intrigue 
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with his duchess ; and, according to that chivalrous practice of the 
French nobility to which Voltaire had fallen a victim, he set on his 
“people” to attack the suspected seducer, who narrowly escaped 
with his life. The affair made considerable noise in Paris, and the 
elder Courier thought it prudent to retire into the provinces. He 
took up his abode in Touraine, and devoted himself to the education 
of his son, to whom he at least succeeded in imparting his love of 
letters and his hatred of the noblesse. At fifteen Paul Louis was 
sent to Paris to complete his education at the Collége de France ; 
and there, a biographer tells us, he showed a remarkable quickness 
in the comprehension of mathematics, and as remarkably little 
inclination to study them. His tastes lay, and were through life 
to lie, in quite another direction ; and he was already foreshadowing 
the young soldier who was to put the opportunities of foreign 
service to so singular a use as a student of classic literature and 
antiquities. Even in those early days he would, as he says, have 
“given all the problems of Euclid for a single page of Isocrates.” 
But events were preparing which were to force other studies upon 
him for atime. The first mutterings of the approaching storm were 
to be heard while Courier was still a student at Paris. He was an 
eye-witness of the popular uprising of the 14th of July, 1789; and 
when, in 1791, the life-struggle of the Revolution was becoming 
imminent, his father resolved, like a good patriot, to make a soldier 
of him. Young Courier was transferred from the Collége de France 
to the School of Artillery at Chalons, whence, after a further course 
of instruction from his old mathematical professor, Labbey, who had 
preceded him thither, he passed in due course into the artillery, and 
went to join the army of the frontier at Thionville. 

From that date until the year 1809, when he bade final adieu to 
military service, Courier’s career as a soldier was the most extra- 
ordinary that ever escaped an untimely end at the hands of a court- 
martial. There was scarcely any military sin, except cowardice in 
the field, of which he was not at one time or other guilty. He was 
indifferent to his duties, insubordinate to his superior officers, and 
contemptuous of the most elementary regulations of military life. He 
was twice a deserter, virtual or actual, and once grossly insulted 
General Berthier. On one occasion he quarrelled with his com- 
mandant, and distributed among the regiment twenty copies of a 
biting letter addressed to that officer. On another occasion he was 
guilty of a most audacious neglect of a military order. It is a 
marvel, indeed, how he escaped being cashiered or undergoing a 
worse fate. Cowardice, as has been said, was the only military 
offence with which Courier cannot be justly charged; but his 
courage was of such a character as to be of the least possible service 
to his country. When actually brought face to face with danger, 
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he displayed a remarkable coolness and intrepidity ; but he would 
never have gone out of his way to seek it—unless perhaps the risk 
looked likely to be rewarded by an addition to his own or the world’s 
knowledge of Greek. He would have been the last man, no doubt, 
to volunteer for a forlorn hope; but he would not have hesitated to 
face the Caliph Omar, with his whole army of fanatics at his back, to 
save the library of Alexandria from destruction. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as no service of this last unusual kind presented itself, Courier 
remained the most complete military fainéant that ever lived; and 
it would have been but scant consolation to the authorities to reflect 
upon the fact, if they knew it, that while he was thus comporting 
himself as a soldier, he was attaining a quite remarkable mastery 
over the Greek language, and in general gratifying his love for the 
intellectual and material monuments of classical antiquity. 

In 1795, while serving before Mayence, he received news of his 
father’s death, and, dispensing with the formality of obtaining leave 
of absence, he immediately set off for Touraine to console his mother 
in her bereavement. The filial piety of the act was hardly likely to 
excuse the breach of military duty in the view of the authorities; 
but they would doubtless have been still more dissatisfied had they 
known that, for some months afterwards, while Courier was being 
“‘ wanted ” as a deserter, he was calmly translating the Pro Ligario 
in a country retreat near Alby. This escapade might, one would 
have imagined, have cost any man his commission; but Courier’s 
friends contrived, it is said, to arrange matters in some mysterious 
manner, and in due, or rather in undue, time, he returned to his 
military duties. 

In the year 1798 he was ordered to Rome, just then evacuated by 
the Neapolitan troops, and the opportunities that Italy afforded 
for the pursuit of his favourite studies were so attractive to him, 
that he sought every occasion to return thither, and spent there 
more than half of the remaining years of his military life. He was 
a soldier of so uncommon a type, that he would have preferred the 
dullest garrison duty in a town possessing a good library to the most 
glorious of campaigns, which would have separated him from his 
books. He selected his station for service with an eye to nothing 
but its proximity to the classic spots which he desired to visit, and 
joined his regiment whenever possible (which does not mean when- 
ever permissible) by a route which would enable him to pay a visit 
to the greatest number of such places on his way. At Rome, in 
1798, his deepest sentiments of reverence were outraged by the wanton 
vandalism of the French soldiery, and, writing to his friend 
Chlewaski, he warned him that those who wished to see Rome must 
make haste to visit it before all its monuments and works of art 
were destroyed. With the exception of a short absence upon the 
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expedition to reduce Civita Vecchia, he remained at Rome till its 
evacuation by the French in 1799. Here his characteristic indiffer- 
ence to danger, whenever his beloved studies were concerned, was 
curiously illustrated. He had the courage, or rather the foolhardi- 
ness, to pay a farewell visit to the library of the Vatican in uniform, 
and to remain there until all the troops had withdrawn, and he was 
left a solitary French soldier in the midst of a population infuriated 
against the invaders. Emerging after nightfall, he was recognised 
by the light of a lamp burning in front of a Madonna. The cry of 
un giacobbino! was raised, a shot was fired at him which killed a 
woman at his side, and Courier had to take refuge in the house of 
his friend Signor Chiaramonti, who smuggled him off the next day 
to Civita Vecchia, where he embarked for France. 

Here he remained for the next four years, occupied in the same 
pursuits as before. In 1800 he made the acquaintance of the 
learned Grecist Clavier, whose daughter he was afterwards to marry ; 
later he published, in the Magasin Encyclopédique, a paper on the 
Athenzus of Schweighauser, in which he is said to have successfully 
interpreted some obscure passages in the author that had defied 
the erudition of Casaubon. In 1803 he published his Kloge d’ Héléne, 
a translation, or rather a free imitation, of the discourse of Isocrates 
under that title. In October of the same year, through the influence 
(which must indeed have been great for such a purpose) of his old 
schoolfellows Duroc and Marmont, he obtained promotion to the 
rank of chef d’escadron, but was ordered to join his troop at once at 
Piacenza. Proceeding in his usual leisurely fashion, he arrived 
there in April, 1804, to hear immediately on his arrival—he, the 
frondeur by temperament, who had hated equally the monarchy and 
the Jacobin excesses of the republic, the man who always found 
himself in opposition to the ruling régime—of Napoleon’s assump- 
tion of the imperial title. The story of the “ Emperor-making,”— 
the voting of the address by Courier and his brother officers, has 
been told by him in an inimitable letter to a private corre- 
spondent :— 


‘¢ This morning D’Anthouard (their colonel), assembled us, and told us the 
business on hand in a straightforward way, without preamble or peroration. 
‘An Emperor, or a republic,’ said he, ‘ which do you prefer?’ as who should 
say, ‘ Which will you have, roast or boiled?’ His speech concluded, we sat in 
a circle looking at each other. ‘ Well, gentlemen, what say you?’ Not aword. 
Nobody opened his lips. This lasted a quarter of an hour or more, and was 
becoming embarrassing for Anthouard and all of us, when Maire, a young 
lieutenant whom you may have met, rose and said: ‘ Well, if he wishes to be 
Emperor, let him; but if you ask my opinion of the business, I see no good 
about it.’ ‘Explain yourself,’ said the Colonel; ‘do you wish it, or do you 
not?’ ‘I don’t wish it,’ replied Maire. ‘ Very well then,’ said the Colonel. 
Renewed silence; and we again surveyed each other like men who had met for 
the first time. We should have been there at this moment if I had not taken 
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up the word. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I ‘it appears to me, under correction, that this 
is no affair of ours. The nation desires an Emperor; is it for us to discuss the 
matter?’ This reasoning appeared so cogent, so lucid, and so much to the 
point that—well, I carried the meeting with me. Never did orator achieve so 
complete a triumph. We rose, signed the address, and went off to play 
billiards. Maire said to me, ‘Ma foi, commandant, you speak like Cicero ; 
but tell me, why were you so anxious for Bonaparte to be Emperor?’ ‘To 
get the business done, and have our game at billiards,’ I replied. ‘ Were we to 
stay there all day? Andif you come to that, why did you wish him not to be 
Emperor?’ ‘I don’t know,’ he replied, ‘but I had thought him made for 
better things.’ ” , 
Courier too, it seems, had thought him made for better things; 
and gladly turning away from this great captain who had “ aspired to 
descend” to the rank of Emperor, he applied for service in the 
kingdom of Naples, under Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, and joined his 
regiment, taking the library of Parma on his way. In Italy he 
remained for the next four years, exchanging, in order to do so, 
from St. Cyr’s corps d’armée, which was ordered home in 1805, to 
that of Reynier, which replaced it, and whom he followed through 
his Calabrian guerrilla campaign with even less liking than usual for 
his work. In the middle of 1807 we find him studying Xenophon’s 
treatise on equitation, and, to enter more fully into the spirit of his 
author, riding Greek fashion—that is to say, on a bare-backed 
stirrupless steed—at full gallop through the streets of Naples. Then 
follows the quarrel with his colonel, of which mention has been 
made, and in consequence of which Courier received orders to trans- 
fer himself to Verona. To obey these orders, however, was natu- 
rally to bring himself within reach of the dangerous temptations of 
Rome and Florence. At the former city he stayed only a fortnight 
visiting some friends, but the library of the latter proved so attrac- 
tive that Courier did not reach Verona till January, 1808, to find 
himself put under arrest by order of the Minister of War, and his 
pay stopped. Towards the end of the same year he applied for leave 
of absence, which was refused him, and in the indignation natural 
to a man who had been accustomed to take leave of absence when he 
wanted it without asking for it, he resigned his commission and aban- 
doned his vilain métier, as he called it—but not for ever. He was to 
finish his military career by one crowning act of eccentric inconsist- 
ency. The man who had been an unwilling soldier for eighteen, 
years had no sooner quitted the army than it occurred to him that at 
least one campaign under'Napoleon in person was necessary to hishappi- 
ness. There was a difficulty in regaining a commission in the imperial 
army after once having been guilty of what was, to the Emperor, the 
unpardonable sin of resigning it; but Courier contrived to attach 
himself in some irregular capacity to the staff of a general of artil- 
lery. He was present at the bloody day of Wagram, and had 
enough of war for ever. Carried to Vienna in a state of insensi- 
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bility, he no sooner recovered strength to move than, taking advan- 
tage of the incomplete formalities of his re-entry into the army, he 
quitted it without leave for Italy. 

Henceforward Courier’s life was wholly literary. His first em- 
ployment of his recovered liberty was to betake himself to Florence 
to examine the famous manuscript of Longus, in which he had been 
the first to discover a passage wanting in all the printed editions; 
and which was to give rise to the quarrel that first taught the world, 
and perhaps first taught Courier himself, his deadly mastery of the 
pen. While engaged in deciphering and translating the manuscript 
in the Laurentian library, and in the company of the incapable M. 
Furia, the librarian, Courier carelessly made use of a piece of paper 
wet with ink as a marker, and to his horror discovered that it had 
left a large blot in the very midst of the sacred passage which was 
to fill the hiatus valde deflendus of printed editions, obliterating 
several of its words. Acting on his first and undoubtedly soundest 
instinct, he immediately offered his own transcript to the library, 
but the offer was refused, on the ground that the copy could not 
adequately fill the place of the original. The next day, however, 
M. Furia had thought better of it, and asked for the transcript ; 
but if was now Courier’s turn to refuse. He had, he says, “his 
reasons for doing so.” Upon this the storm broke out. M. Furia 
and his party accused Courier of having purposely obliterated a 
portion of the original in order to make his own manuscript more 
valuable, or at any rate to prevent others from testing the discovery 
which he claimed to have made ; and Courier replied in the Lettre a 
M. Renouard, a Parisian bookseller who had been present at the dis- 
covery of the manuscript. That epistle was a literary masterpiece, 
the merits of which as a piece of mere writing are rather increased 
than diminished by the other circumstances of its production, It is 
written in an unworthily splenetic and cantankerous spirit, and by 
a man who was, ethically speaking, in the wrong—for there can be 
no question that Courier’s offer of his transcript ought to have been 
a continuing one, and that whatever were his mysterious “ reasons ”’ 
for withdrawing it, they could not morally justify him in withhold- 
ing the only reparation, however partial, of his carelessness, which 
it was in his power to make. But, right or wrong, he makes a 
terrible example of poor M. Furia, whose indignation against the 
suspected voleur de Girec had no root, his opponent alleged, in any 
disinterested solicitude for learning. He was jealous of Courier 
because the latter had made a remarkable discovery which had 
altogether escaped M. Furia, although he had been engaged in a 
study of this very manuscript for six years. In pages bristling with 
caustic sentences, Courier ridicules the scholarly enthusiasm of the 
Florentines and their librarian, “the successor of Bandini, a man of 
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distinguished ignorance.” He had not suspected, he said, that this 
manuscript “was the Palladium of Florence, but he might have 
guessed that such objects were held sacred by the Florentines, since 
they never touched them.” He regrets, for the sake of these 
learned persons, that he ever was embroiled in a quarrel with them, 
since, but for that quarrel, no one would have suspected how little 
they knew of their business, “‘ and the ignorance of these gentlemen” 
(here he discharges both barrels at once), “being exhibited only in 
their writings, would have remained unknown to the world.” And 
so on, in a fashion which must have made M. Furia wish the manu- 
script of Longus at the bottom of the Arno. 

In 1812 Courier definitively quitted Italy for his native country, 
where, upon his arrival, more suo, without a passport, he was arrested 
(it was the moment of General Malet’s conspiracy) and confined for 
four days in prison. He presented the prefect of police, by whose 
efforts he was liberated, with a copy of his Longus. He resided 
principally in Paris for the next two years, and in 1814 he married 
the daughter of his friend Clavier, then a young girl of eighteen. 
The insubordinate soldier was not, however, to settle down all at 
once into the well-drilled husband. Courier had been but a short 
time married before he set off on a tour to north-western France, 
and was about to embark thence for Portugal, when the existence of 
his wife was recalled to his mind, and he returned to her, to resign 
himself more or less tranquilly to his bondage. About this time, 
too, he began naturally enough to consider the question of “ways 
and means;” and his marriage, therefore, as one among the causes 
which induced him to live upon his property in Touraine, becomes 
an important epoch in his literary life. For the famous signature 
of “Paul Louis, vigneron de la Chavonniére” is something more 
than a nom de plume ; it is, in some sense, the key toacareer. It 
is well for French literature that Courier retired to Touraine in 1814, 
to cultivate his vines, to lop his woods, and to maintain one of those 
standing quarrels, which was a necessity of his nature, with the local 
authorities; and that the Restoration came upon him while so 
engaged. It was thus that he became, by right of sympathy and 
personal intercourse, the spokesman of that class upon whom the 
blessings of the restored monarchy had descended in their most 
calamitous form. 

To realise what the Restoration meant for the French peasantry, 
we must realise all that was implied in that order of things which 
the Bourbons, so far as they dared, were attempting to re-establish. 
It was this class who had borne the heaviest burdens of the old 
régime—burdens far heavier than those which even the bourgeoisie 
had found intolerable. For the peasantry the old régime had 
meant no mere inequality of civil rights, or insolence of privileged 
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classes, but life and liberty held on sufferance, and labour at the will 
of another. The peasant was the Helot of a polity in which the 
bourgeois had been at worst but the Periccus. To the peasant, the 
Revolution had been “ holy” by no hyperbole: it had had at any 
rate all the sanctity of a material redemption. It brought with it 
something more valuable than the carriére ouverte aux talens which it 
brought to the bourgeois; for “the right to rise” is not so valuable 
as the “right to live.” It was of the peasant and his reception, in 
1789, of the news that the States-General had been summoned, that 
Mr. Carlyle says in a sternly pathetic passage :—‘ The weary day- 
drudge has heard of it: the beggar with his crust moistened in 
tears. What! to us also has hope reached; down even to us? 
Hunger and hardship are not to be eternal? The bread we extorted 
from the rugged glebe, and with the toil of our sinews reaped, and 
ground, and kneaded into loaves, was not wholly for another then ; 
but we, also, shall eat of it and be filled.” These were the men to 
whom the Revolution had given most, and these also were they 
who of all Frenchmen had least wavered in gratitude to their 
benefactress. Even the burdens of the Empire, which fell so heavily 
upon them, were borne with a patience that seemed inexhaustible, 
and which only a Napoleon could -have exhausted. Wearied with 
war and decimated by the blood-tax, they yet acquiesced but 
languidly in a Restoration which was welcomed by the bourgeoisie 
with eagerness; nor would they, like the fickle citizens of Paris, 
have kissed the stirrup-irons of the invaders who came to bring 
back that “one Frenchman the more.’ They held aloof, glad, 
indeed, of their relief from the burdens of the Empire, but with no 
love for the restored Monarchy, and deeply suspicious of the men who 
had returned with it. Nor were their suspicions long in being 
realised. The Restoration was but a year old when Courier looked 
around him in Touraine, and was moved for the first time to political 
speech. In December, 1816, appeared the famous Pétition aux Deux 
Chambres, and the effect which this masterly fly-sheet—for in size it 
was no more—produced throughout the country decided its author’s 
career. France is, no doubt, the poorer by some elegant transla- 
tions from the classics, but she is the richer by a collection of 
political pamphlets, which for poignancy of wit and for perfection 
of style are unsurpassed even in that country of brilliant epigram 
and polished prose. 

In Touraine, as throughout France, the royalist reaction was in 
full force. The priests and the nobles were taking revenge for their 
long exile, and a petty White Terror of domiciliary visits, arrests, 
and imprisonments was the order of the day. At Luynes, one 
Francois Fouquet, a peasant, had been sent to prison for a trifling 
act of disrespect to the Church (he had refused to take off his hat 
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to a funeral procession) ; another, Georges Mauclair, had suffered a 
like penalty for having spoken seditious words of the Govern- 
ment. On another occasion, a posse of gendarmes had made a 
descent upon Luynes in the middle of the night, and had arrested 
ten of its inhabitants, on more or less frivolous suspicions of Bona- 
partism, and the only daughter of one of them, Pierre Aubert, had 
died during her father’s imprisonment, from the effects of the shock 
and distress of his arrest. It was on behalf of these unfortunates 
and their town that Courier broke silence, adopting, even in this his 
first essay, that naiveté villagcoise which was afterwards to be used 
with such dangerous effect in the Simple Discours :— 


‘*Gentlemen,” he begins, ‘‘I am a Tourainer. I live at Luynes, on the 
right bank of the Loire, a town once considerable, but reduced by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes to a thousand inhabitants, and about to be reduced to 
none at all, unless you in your wisdom interpose. Most of you know little, 
I imagine, of what took place at Luynes some months ago. News from this 
district makes little noise in France, and still less in Paris. I must, therefore, 
for the sake of clearness, go back a little to begin my story.” 


Then, in demurely simple fashion, Courier proceeds to tell the tale 
of Fouquet’s and Mauclair’s imprisonment, and to hint that these 
men were in reality punished, not for the causes alleged against them, 
but for being what the authorities were pleased to call mauvais sujets, 
or, in other words, people who for some reason or other had given 
them offence. To a bon sujet, on the other hand, much was forgiven. A 
man, well known in Luynes, who had “said in open market that ‘ he 
was keeping his wine to sell when Bonaparte returned,’ adding 
that ‘he should not have to wait long,’ and other like follies,” had 
got off without any punishment at all. ‘‘ You will be of opinion, no 
doubt, gentlemen, that he was really a man who neither kept nor 
sold his wine, but drank it. That was my opinion at the time; but 
still he could scarcely have spoken more disloyally, and Mauclair 
was imprisoned for saying less.” But that is the way at Luynes. 


**Are you on good terms with M. This or M. That? on sujet then, and 
you will be let alone. But have you had a lawsuit with M. T’other, failed to 
bow to him, had words with his maid-servant, thrown a stone at his dog? 
Then you are mauvais sujet, and therefore seditious. The law is brought to 
bear upon you, and rudely sometimes, as happened of late to ten of our most 
orderly inhabitants, God-fearing and mayor-fearing men, fathers of families, 
vine-dressers, labourers, and artisans, the majority of them, with no complaint 
against them from any one, good neighbours, kind friends, obliging to all, 
without reproach in their business, their morals, their behaviour, but—mauvais 
sujets.” 


Then, after relating in detail the descent of the gendarmes upon 
these harmless folk, Courier goes on to point out, with an admirable 


mixture of irony and earnestness, the absurdity of looking for Bona- 
partist conspiracies in Touraine; “not only the most peaceful, but 
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the only peaceful province of France for the last five-and-twenty 
years.” 


‘Nay, where will you find, I will not say in France, but in all Europe, a 
nook of inhabited earth where through the whole of that period there has been 
neither war nor proscriptions nor trouble of any kind? ‘Yet we can say this 
of Touraine, which, exempt alike from civil discord and from foreign invasion, 
seemed reserved by heaven to be in a stormy period the sole asylum of peace. 
We knew by hearsay of the disasters of Lyons, the horrors of La Vendée, the 
human hecatombs of the high-priest of reason, and the calculated massacres 
of that genius who invented the ‘grand’ style in warfare, and the ‘high’ 
system in police; but we heard only the sound of all these scourges, calm in 
the midst of tumult, like those oases which are surrounded by the moving 
sands of the desert.” 


And for centuries past, from the days of Poictiers and Agincourt, it 
had been the same. 


‘** Well, in this province, from all time so calm and happy, there was no 
district more tranquil than that of Luynes. There we knew not what robbery, 
violence, and murder even meant; and the oldest natives of a country where 
men live to be very old, had seen neither provosts nor gendarmes before those 
who came last year to teach good conduct to Fouquet. Here we know not so 
much as the names of factions and parties. We cultivate our fields, and 
trouble ourselyes about nothing else. The hatreds that the Revolution has 
sown everywhere, have put forth no shoot with us. Among us it has had 
no victims and has made no fortunes. We practise before all things the 
divine precept of obedience to the powers that be; only, we are slow in getting 
news of political changes, and so, for fear of shouting Vive le roi! vive la 
Ligue! at the wrong moment, we shout nothing at all; and we found that line 
of politics succeed until the day when Fouquet passed a hearse without taking 
off his hat.” 


No closed doors, says Armand Carrel significantly, could prevent 
this petition from reaching its address. And no wonder. The 
picture which it drew of Luynes was, and was felt to be, a picture 
of France itself; and it was so drawn that wise and simple alike 
could scarcely choose but look at it. The cultivated public saw in 
the Petition a literary masterpiece; the plain man, was won by 
its rusé simplicity, and mistook its exquisite art for nature itself; 
and the politician, critical or uncritical, felt its effect upon his own 
mind, and calculated therefrom its effect upon the class whose cause 
it pleaded. It was as though a French peasant had stepped forth 
from the dumb masses of the glebe, inspired by the god—a peasant 
in everything that makes the French peasant what he is, his naiveté, 
his docility, his bonhommie, his political indifferentism, his bewilder- 
ment at change; uttering thoughts which his fellow-blouses would 
instantly recognise as their own, but uttering them in language 
which, while the meanest could understand it, the highest were forced 
to admire, and pointing them with an irony which, if it missed the 
former class, only brought them home more forcibly to the latter. 
Bos locutus erat indeed, and that in a tongue which both the herd 
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and the herdsmen could comprehend. Here clearly was a man to be 
feared and courted, and feared and courted Courier was. Decazes, 
then minister of police, made capital out of the Petition in his 
struggle with the Extreme party, and tried every means to attach 
its author to his following, but in vain. Courier had no more desire 
than before for a political caréer. He was living the life of a bond fide 
peasant, busied about his vines, his woods, his fields, and his quarrels. 
He was suffering, according to his own account, from the persecu- 
tions of a maire who, out of ill-will to him, refused to protect his 
property from theft. ‘Every time I am robbed,” he says, “I have 
to pay damages and interest thereon. If I were assaulted, I suppose 
I should be fined. I am now threatened with having my house 
burnt. If that happens, I shall doubtless be punished for arson.” 
In this trying situation it was well to turn the offer of official 
advances to some account. Courier appeared at a few ministerial 
receptions, in order that the authorities of his department might 
beware how they treated him for the future; and the authorities 
were ware accordingly. To this period belongs his vigorous and 
caustic, but one would imagine highly injudicious plaidoyer for 
Clavier-Blondeau, an employé of his, who had been an object of the 
persecutions of the irrepressible mayor. 

For the two years succeeding the publication of the Petition we 
have no traces of any political activity on Courier’s part; but he 
had felt his strength, and his re-appearance as a public writer was, as 
in all such cases, but a question of time. Passing over his epistle to 
the Academy of Inscriptions, on their rejection of him as a candidate in 
1819 (a work which is said to have produced a great effect at the time, 
but which to a later reader seems much weakened, even in a literary 
sense, by its display of wounded vanity), we come to the letters to 
the Censeur, in some of which Courier’s keenest irony has found play. 
They appeal less directly and of less set purpose to his “ fellow- 
peasants,”’ and the naiveté villageoise is, therefore, not so strictly pre- 
served. But the cause of the class of whom Courier had constituted 
himself the spokesman is no less prominently in his mind; and the 
letter of July 10th, 1819, contains the grimly ironical description of 
the progress of rural liberty since the days of the feudal régime. 
The peasant, he admits, might be better off than he is at present. 
“We are dependent on a maire and a rural police who lose their 
tempers without difficulty ; and fine and imprisonment are no jokes.” 
But he reminds his editor that in the old days a peasant might be 
killed for five sous :— 


‘That was the law. Every noble who killed a serf was bound to throw five 
sous into the grave. But liberal laws are rarely operative; and in the majority 
of cases they killed us free of charge. Now, however, it costs a maire seyen 
sous and a half in stamped paper even to imprison a working man: and, more- 
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over, the judges now meddle in the matter. They deliberate, and then they 
pronounce judgment in conformity with the good pleasure of the maire and the 
prefect. We have gained a little ground, don’t you think, sir, in these five or 
six hundred years. We used to be ‘ the people taxable, corveable and Irillable at 
will ;’ now we are only the incarcerable. Isthat enough? you say. Patience; 
fair and softly ; yet another five or six centuries, and we shall be speaking to 
the maire as freely as I am speaking to you; we shall be able to demand pay- 
ment if he owes us money, or to complain if he takes our money, without risk 
of imprisonment. Progress is visible in all things. In Montaigne’s time a 
serf, whom his seigneur was desirous of killing, conceived the idea of defending 
himself. It was a surprise to every one, to the seigneur especially, who was 
far from expecting it, and to Montaigne who tells the story. This yokel had 
divined the Rights of man. He was hanged; that was a matter of course, 
for one must not be in advance of one’s age.” 


To this series of contributions to the Censeur succeed the two 
Lettres Particuliéres published towards the close of 1820, the latter of 
which contains an inimitably humorous account of a French depart- 
mental election, given in the manner proper to Paul Louis’s assumed 
character, here very carefully maintained. 

But we must pass on to the central and most important period of 
Courier’s politico-literary career, that, namely, which commences 
with the publication of the Simple Discours. From _ the literary 
point of view it is important because it marks the highest point of 
development in Courier’s art; politically it is important because the 
Simple Discours, by embroiling him for the first time with the 
authorities, committed him finally to a career thus rendered so capti- 
vating to his combative nature. In the year 1821 the bright 
thought entered the head of some highly placed official sycophant, 
that it would be an excellent thing if the estate of Chambord were 
purchased for the infant Duc de Bordeaux by national subscription. 
Such a gift, however, to be graceful, must be spontaneous; so the 
local authorities received instructions to institute a smart “ whip” of 
the rural population throughout their respective districts. An 
attempt, in fact, was made, as Armand Carrel says, “to give to a 
tribute imposed upon the weakness of a large class of persons, the 
colour of an affectionate national offering;’ and this was the 
attempt which Courier set himself to thwart. Imagine, then, a 
peasant of the commune of Veretz musing ruefully, on a certain 
day in the year 1821, upon the dilemma in which he found 
himself, and balancing the favour of M. le Maire and his own repu- 
tation as a bon swet against the pinch of his meditated contribu- 
tion to the Chambord Fund: imagine such a man lighting at the 
critical moment of decision on the Simple Discours de Paul Louis, 
Vigneron de la Chavonniére, and in the first sentence reading 
thus :— 

‘‘If we had more money than we knew what to do with, if all our debts 
were paid, all our roads repaired, all our poor relieved, our church (for God 
comes first) new payed, new roofed, and new glazed; and if, then, there 
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remained something to spend outside the commune, I think, friends, that we 
ought to subscribe with our neighbours to rebuild the bridge of Saint Avertin, 
which would shorten the road to Tours by a good league, and by quickening 
the sale of our produce, would increase the value and the yield of all the lands 
in this neighbourhood. That, I think, would be the best use to make of our 
surplus, when we get one. But as for purchasing Chambord for the Duc de 
Bordeaux, I am not at all in favour of that; nor should I be, if we had the 
wherewithal, the whole plan being in my opinion a bad one, both for the Duke, 
for ourselves, and for Chambord. You will understand my objections, I think, 
if you will listen to me ; it is a holiday, and we have time for a chat.” 


What. peasant could resist that? What abstract reasoning, how- 
ever ingenious, could match the force of .this singularly concrete 
appeal? What satiric retrospect on the past life of the French 
Court would move the rustic reader like this vision of ‘three miles 
saved’? and market profits increased ? Nothing, we may be sure, 
that Courier had to say afterwards on the vices of courts and courtiers 
went home to its address like this first sentence; and it may be 
shrewdly suspected that the Government thought so too, and would 
have gladly overlooked the subsequent “outrages upon public 
morality,” had not Courier buttoned so many pockets throughout 
the country by this too-convincing exordium. For every commune 
in France had its bridge of Saint Avertin in some shape or 
another, and every inhabitant thereof, who read these lines or had 
them repeated to him, must have asked himself what Chambord was 
to him, or he to Chambord. But it was not in Courier’s present 
purpose, or we may add in Courier’s ever-present temperament, to 
confine himself to such arguments as this; nor, had he done so, 
would the Simple Discours have been the work it is. For it is some- 
thing ‘far more than the Simple Discourse it professes to be; it 
is something far more than a quiet warning to a peasantry against 
being bullied or cajoled out of their hard-won earnings to gratify 
the adulatory whim of a Government—a warning supported by the 
perfectly legitimate reminder that they had other things to do 
with their money. It is a powerful, and, argumentatively speaking, 
unscrupulous appeal to every form of popular prejudice that made 
in favour of the writer’s case. Not content with urging that the 
purchase of Chambord could do the French peasantry no good, 
Courier set himself to show that it would do them an infinity of 
harm by bringing the contaminating influences of a Court to bear 
upon the simple and virtuous life of the French peasant. To prove 
this, Courier did not hesitate to paint the Court of Louis XVIII. in 
the colours of the Court of the Grand Monarque. Beyond a doubt 
he knew the exaggeration of the picture—knew that the Court was 
not as profligate, nor the peasant as unsophisticated, as he represented 
it and him; and he relied simply upon the ignorance and self- 
esteem of his rural audience. It is fortunate for French literature 
that he had so little scruple. For in no other language, ancient or 
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modern, can we match the scathing sarcasm, the cruel invective 
which he pours out, always with the same unconscious, unprofes- 
sional air, upon courts and courtiers. The withering gibes drop 
from his lips like so many commonplaces of rustic market-day gossip. 
It is Juvenal, but Juvenal with his rare moods of self-repression 
made habitual, Juvenal in the spirit in which he wrote his— 


‘* Sed periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Coeperat. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.” 


Extract would be injustice. The Simple Discourse of Paul Louis 
must be read throughout by whoever wishes to form an adequate 
estimate of its merits. Like all perfect works of art, it is sustained 
excellence and total symmetry which make it what it is, and these 
qualities cannot, by the force of the terms, be presented in sample. 
Still, it is difficult to refrain from quoting the trenchant sentences 
that meet one upon every page. ‘Our sentiments” (the peasant’s 
standard of kingly excellence) “are widely different from those of 
courtiers. Their love for their king is measured by what he gives 
them; ours by what he leaves us.” ‘Such acquisitions as that of 
Chambord would soon ruin him, if it be true that the love of their 
peoples is the only wealth of kings.” ‘The idea of purchasing 
Chambord was not started among our communes of the Loire ; 
possibly it took its rise among those which have twice housed the 
Cossacks of the Don. Here, to be sure, we are sensible enough of 
the blessings of the Holy Alliance, but it is another matter there, 
where men have actually enjoyed its presence in the flesh, actually 
entertained Sacken and Platoff. There, naturally, the first thought 
is to purchase chateaux for princes, the second to repair the ruined 
hearth and home.” But one might gather bitter fruit like this by 
handfuls: we must leave it on the tree. Suffice it to say that the 
irony, unflagging throughout, reaches its climax in the peroration. 
In the final appeal, “O vous législateurs nommés par les préfets, 
prévenez ce malheur, faites les lois, empéchez que tout le monde ne 
vive,” &c., the appeal in which Courier calls upon Privilege to arrest 
the insolent and dangerous advance of Industry, classic dignity of 
style contends for our admiration with bitterness of sarcasm. We 
seem to be listening to a mocking Demosthenes. 

The publication of the Simple Discouwrs was promptly followed by 
a Government prosecution of the audacious vigneron. People read it, 
says Courier, and had ceased to think of it, when the Government 
resolved to recall public attention to it by prosecuting its author. 
The poor fellow, to quote his own humorous account of the pro- 
ceedings, was working one day in the ficlds, when he received a 
long document signed Jacquinot Pampelune, in which he found 
himself charged with having offended public morality by saying 
that the life of the French Court was once not exemplary ; with 
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having at the same time insulted the person of the king, and, not 
content with that, having incited to insult the aforesaid person. 
On which grounds Jacquinot proposed to send him to prison for 
twelve years—two years for morality, five years for the person of 
the king, and five for the “incitement.” If ever a man felt as if he 
had just tumbled from the clouds, that man was Paul Louis when 
he read that bit of stamped paper. He left his oxen and his plough, 
and posted off to Paris, where he found his friends no less astonished 
at the anger of this M. de Pampelune, and most of them in great 
agitation. Paul Louis did not go to see Jacquinot, as some of them 
advised him, nor his deputy, whom he was also recommended to 
visit, nor the president of the court, nor the judges, nor their 
deputies, nor their clerks—‘“ not that he didn’t believe them all to be 
worthy folks, and very excellent company, but simply because he 
had no desire to make new acquaintances.” He kept quiet, and 
waited ; and soon he learned that, Jacquinot having had to submit 
his indictment for approval by some court or other, the judges had 
struck out the counts charging insult to the king and incitement to 
insult. This was annoying for Pampelune, as the disallowed charges 
were the gems of the indictment, but a good thing for Paul Louis, 
whose joy may be imagined at finding himself let off ten out of the 
twelve years. However, he was uneasy about the two years which 
remained, and would have compounded with Jacquinot for a year’s 
imprisonment so as to have no more trouble about the matter, had 
he not met with M. Berville, a rising young advocate, who abso- 
lutely forbade him to compromise, and undertook to get him off 
altogether. ‘ Your case,” he declared, “is simply ‘unloseable’ at 
all points, and I defy M. Regley to impanel a jury who will convict 
you. Where is he to find twelve men to declare that you offended 
morality in imitating the great preachers, that you have corrupted 
morals in denouncing their corruption and the depravity of courts ? 
Regley will never get twelve men to make such a declaration, to 
incur such an opprobrium as that. Come, my dear fellow, leave it 
to me, and if they find you guilty I will go to prison instead of 
you.” Paul Louis, however, was always a little doubtful. Maitre 
Berville, he said to himself, is of the age which believes that good 
sense and justice take some share in the conduct of human affairs. 
Still, he listened to the young man’s hopeful talk, and ended by con- 
fiding to him his “ unloseable” cause. He lost it, as the result will 
show. Paul Louis was unanimously convicted, but by the clemency 
of the judges he escaped with two months’ imprisonment—a little 
different from the twelve years of Maitre Jacquinot, ‘“ who, it is said, 
is deeply piqued at the result, and promises himself revenge upon 
the first author of any talent who shall fall into his hands.” The 
Procés de Paul Louis, Courier’s account of his trial, is, as has been 
justly said, an admirable pamphlet in itself; and the trial, in the 
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opportunities which it gave to the accused of again and again repeat- 
ing his original offence before his judges, is a capital illustration 
of that ‘Irish bull of authority,” the press prosecution. 

In Ste. Pélagie Courier made the acquaintance of Béranger, /e 
chansonnier, of whose songs, not yet quite in every Frenchman’s 
mouth, he says no more than that there are some of them qui sont 
vraiment bien faites, and that i/ a pourtant chanté des choses qui ne se 
peuvent dire en prose. On his release he was brought to trial for his 
Pétition pour les villageois quon empéche de danser—a charming little 
brochure of protest against a stupid piece of petty sacerdotal tyranny, 
and containing an admirable blending of pointed political satire 
with naif description of rustic life and manners. For this Courier 
escaped with a reprimand, but he was not disposed to run any 
further risk of these official attentions, and thenceforward his 
writings appeared anonymously, and from a press at Brussels. To 
be driven to this under a charter guaranteeing the liberty of the 
press had its humorous side, and exquisitely humorous is Courier’s 
review of the situation in his first Réponse aux Lettres Anonymes. 
“‘Tfad it not been for the Charter,” he says, “I should never have 
thought of giving my views to the public upon any subject. For 
twenty years I had studied the art of silence under Robespierre, 
Barras, and the great Napoleon. Under Bonaparte especially : that 
hero never deceived one, never lured one on with liberty of the 
press, or any sort of liberty. Ie had a dash of the Turk in his 
administrative methods,” but there was no deceit about him :— 

‘Ilo made no secret of his royal intention, which always was to haye the 
entire disposal of our persons and property only. ‘To our souls he was indif- 
ferent; indeed, it is only since his time that they have begun to take account 
of our souls. Wishing to haye all the talking to himself, he imposed silence, 
first upon France, afterwards upon all Europe: and the whole world held its 
peace. Nobody uttered a whisper, and nobody complained of it, the system 
having this convenience, that under Napoleon one at least knew what to be at. 
I like that way of government, and [ have tried the other. The Charter came, 
and they said to us, ‘Speak, write, print, you are free; the liberty of tho 
press and all other liberties are guaranteed to you. What are you afraid of ? 
If you offend men in power you have your jury, your public trial, your right 
of petition, your deputies, nominated and elected by yourselves. 7'hey would 
not allow any one to wrong you. ‘Talk a little just to see; say something.’ 
I, poor fool, who had never heard of a gouvernement provocateur, and took it allin 
good faith, I open my mouth and say, ‘I should prefer, if you please, not to 
subscribe for the purchase of Chambord.’ No sooner have I uttered the words 
than I am seized and clapped into prison. On my release, I can’t believe but 
that there must have been some misunderstanding. ... . So I try another 
request. ‘If it should be your good pleasure, gentlemen,’ say I, holding my 
hat in both hands, ‘ to allow us to dance on Sundays in the market-place.’ Off 
with him again, gendarmes—maximum fine and penalty.” 


The second of these 2éponses contains that vivid and touching 
picture of the young priest confessing the “fair penitent” whom he has 
learned to love, which, as Carrel justly says, is more effective for its 
purpose than any of the direct attacks upon the confessional system 
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in the writings of the eighteenth century. To this succeeded, in 
1823, the Gazette du Village and the Livret de Paul Louis, two 
slighter pieces, but yet which abound in the unmistakable and 
inimitable touches of the writer’s hand, and the Piéce Diplomatique, 
an imaginary letter from Louis X VIII. to his brother of Spain, then 
in the midst of his political troubles. Lastly, in 1824, follows the 
Pamphlet des Pamphlets, and we approach the end of Courier’s bril- 
liant, but too brief, career. 

The Pamphlet des Pamphlets is in many respects the most interest- 
ing of its writer’s works. It shows us the great pamphleteer in an 
introspective mood, reflecting upon his work, and magnifying his 
office. It opens with one of Courier’s most perfect bits of dramatic 
dialogue, the interlocutors in which are supposed to be Paul Louis 
himself and a M. Arthus Bertrand, one of the jurors who had con- 
victed him in his prosecution for the Simple Discours. The public 
prosecutor had frequently apostrophised the accused in the course of 
his trial as “vile pamphleteer!”’ and had produced thereby a pro- 
found impression of horror upon his hearers—Courier’s counsel, 
himself, included. Meeting M. Bertrand on the great staircase imme- 
diately after his conviction, Courier frankly asked him what he found 
to censure in the condemned work. M. Bertrand replied that ‘“ he 
had not read it; it was a pamphlet, and that was sufficient for him.” 
On being asked to define a pamphlet, he says it is a writing of a few 
pages—one or two sheets only. ‘Three sheets?” inquires Paul 
Louis. ‘ Possibly, in popular parlance,” is the reply ; “‘ but, strictly 
speaking, a pamphlet has but one sheet; two or more make a 
brochure.” And ten sheets—fifteen sheets?” ‘ Make a work—a 
volume.” In much distress of mind, Paul Louis then entreats M. 

3ertrand to say on his honour and conscience as a juror whether he 
really thinks the Simple Discours to be no brochure, but a pamphlet, 
and its author a pamphleteer. ‘I should not have said so to you,” 
is M. Bertrand’s answer, “out of consideration for your feelings; 
but it is the truth. However,” he adds, “if you repent, God, in his 
great mercy, will forgive you in the other world. Go, my dear sir, 
and sin no more; go to Ste. Pélagie.” Courier then beguiles his com- 
panion into conventional praise of the Provincial Letters, “ the chef 
d’euvre of our language,” and upon this, points out to him that they, 
too, were really pamphlets, and their author a pamphleteer. M. 
Bertrand, however, retires unconvinced, and the rest of the Pamphlet 
about Pamphlets is devoted to an acute and cloquent apology for 
pamphleteering, put into the mouth of an imaginary Englishman, 
Sir John Bickerstaff, who is made to remind Courier that Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Franklin, and even St. Paul himself had been really 
pamphleteers before him; that “great” (meaning “ big”) works 
have done nothing ; and that from all time it has been pamphlets which 
have changed the face of the world. And Sir John having concluded 
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by acomparison of Paul Louis and the public prosecutor respectively, 
to Socrates and Anytus, Courier replies in a passage which a 
biographer describes as a “confused adieu to life,” and which we 
must admit to strike a chord of despondency unusual in his writings. 
“Turn that cup away from me,” he says, “the hemlock is bitter, 
and the world will reform itself without my meddling, poor weakling 
that Tam. I am but the fly on the wheel, which can well spare my 
buzzings. It moves, dear friends, and will not cease moving. If 
its progress seems slow to us, it is that we live but for a moment. 
But what way it has made in the last five or six centuries! At this 
hour it is bowling along the level ground, and nothing now can 
stop it.” 

The Pamphlet des Pamphlets was, as has been said, Paul Louis’s 
chant du cygne. A year before, in his Livret, he had, strangely 
enough, described a friend as saying to him, “ Prends garde, Paul 
Louis, prends garde! les cagots te feront assassiner,” and the manner 
of his death, at least, was here truly prophesied. On the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th of May, 1825, a little before sunset, Courier was 
found shot dead in his grounds. The mystery of the crime has never 
been cleared up. Madame Courier, then in Paris, denounced her 
husband’s garde, one Frémont, as the murderer, and upon her accusa- 
tion, it would seem, he was arrested. The preliminary inquiry, 
however, having failed to establish any case against him, he was 
discharged. It is said, though accounts differ, that five years later 
he was again pointed out as the murderer, on the evidence of a peasant 
girl, and that he confessed the crime on his deathbed. But the 
man who fired the shot, whoever he was, was in all likelihood a mere 
bravo; and the hidden hand that directed the human weapon has 
never been revealed. 

Thus darkly passed away a notable figure from the front ranks of 
French literature. He was widely read and warmly admired in his 
day ; what his chance is of being long read and remembered in after- 
times is a question not easy to decide; or rather, it raises two ques- 
tions of unequal facility of decision. Remembered among his 
countrymen he doubtless may be—with, at any rate, that sort of 
royal memory which keeps tenacious hold of a name. Style has 
its honour in France, and future generations may find Courier still 
enrolled among the French classics, and his works enjoying the 
usual classical privileges of a place in every library, and half an 
inch of dust on the upper edges of their leaves. But whether he 
will be read by many is a very different question. Pure political 
polemics, upon special and since-decided issues, can scarcely hope to 
live by grace of style or brilliancy alone. How much of the immor- 
tality of Junius’s Letters is due to the piquant mystery of their 
authorship! May it not be almost said that a purely political 
writer must belong to the order of Burke to establish a permanent 
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claim on the attention of posterity? Burke, even when dealing 
with passing politics, will always have readers; but that is not 
because of the splendour of his eloquence, but because of the wealth 
and suggestiveness of his political thought. In Courier fhere is no 
political thought. We might look in vain for a single trace of 
reflection upon the great issues of his time. There is no attempt to 
examine the defences, or even to analyse the vices, of the aristocracy 
he hated—no attempt to reason out the principles, still less to fore- 
cast the dangers, of the democracy he prized. He postulates a few 
simple propositions—that the rule of the priest is bad, that speech 
and writing should be free, that the petty tyranny of municipal 
officials should be curbed—and he covers those who offend these 
doctrines in practice with the happiest and most finished ridicule. 
But the principles against which Courier’s postulates were the 
protest are now dead or dying or banished. And while the causes 
for which Courier fought have thus lost urgency, the method by 
which he fought them has also passed away. Pamphleteering is a 
dead art. <A utilitarian age has replaced it by a new method, 
which, from the conditions of its working, cannot aspire to literary 
perfection, and does not need it. The journalists have entered into 
the inheritance of the pamphleteers, and have partitioned each single 
patrimony among a score of successors. The work of political 
criticism, which was done at leisure and perfectly by a single writer, 
is now done hurriedly and imperfectly, in an artistic sense, by twenty. 
But it is done effectually; and a utilitarian age will look no farther. 
In the quality of wit alone, Courier stands unsurpassed even 
in his own nation of wits. The wit of Candide is not more 
pregnant in meaning, nor that of the Provincial Letters more per- 
fect in form. And if Courier cannot match Voltaire in broad 
burlesque—if he could not wield, or at least has never wielded, 
the jester’s bauble, which buffeted the hapless Maupertuis into 
frenzy, he has yet a strong grave humour of his own which 
glows steadily as a gold setting to the jewels of his wit. No man 
has excelled him in irony; no man, not even Voltaire, has surpassed 
him in innuendo. And when we add to these that severe grace of form 
which Courier drew from his lifelong study of the Greeks, that 
austere simplicity of diction by which he has so instructively shown 
the true affinity between the homeliest and the highest forms of 
human specch, and that presiding instinct of fitness and feeling for 
proportion which could assign their proper place and value to wit, 
argument, and rhetoric, in works which abound in all of these 
—we cannot doubt that to the select few, for whom perfect literary 
art is admirable for its own sake, the writings of Paul Louis Courier 
will always give that highest pleasure, intense as the most transitory, 
yet lasting as the soberest, of human joys, which is in the gift of 
perfect art, and of that alone. Henry D. Tratin. 








ON, THE ORGANISATION OF A TEACHING 
PROFESSION." 


A MAIN object of the Teachers’ Association is to improve the educa- 
tion of the country by raising the qualifications of teachers. In 
other words, it is desired to convert the vocation of teachers into a 
recognised profession, depending upon learning and science for its 
efficient practice. How is it that teachers have not already obtained 
the dignity and security of an organised profession? The craft of 
teaching and the craft of medicine have gone through similar ex- 
periences, though they have not reached the same end. In Great 
Britain teachers and doctors were developed in a like way from the 
professed religious classes. Perhaps they were offshoots of secular 
activities from the spiritual passivities of the monastery. This con- 
nection of teaching with holy orders, though very ancient, still 

survives in many modern schools. Even among the ancient Britons 
" it prevailed, if our scanty records of the Druids are to be trusted; 
for we are told that large numbers of the people used to go to the 
Druids for instruction, sometimes spending twenty years under their 
educational system. But if the teacher’s craft were thus early 
formed, it suffered by the disturbed and warlike ages which suc- 
ceeded. In the middle ages, when chivalry led to deeds of daring, 
the doctor’s art came more into prominence, while the teacher’s art 
was neglected. In the stories of the knights of the round table, it 
is still always the hermits and priests who, with the aid of lady 
nurses, cure the heroes of their wounds. When King Alfred tried 
to educate his nobles, he had to deplore the fact that English teachers 
did not exist, and that he was obliged to import them from France. 
That foreign importation of teachers long continued. In the middle- 
age romance of Guy of Warwick, Felice, the daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, had to send to Toulouse to get wise masters, hoary with 
learning, to teach her the seven arts. In course of time there arose 
excellent monastery schools, such as the school in York, the curri- 
culum of which has been handed down to us by Alcuin. These 
schools, however, were few in number, and between 1500 and 1530 
they ceased to be in fashion with the upper classes, while grammar 
schools began slowly to grow. After the Reformation even they fell 
into bad odour, notwithstanding the fact that some of our most 
important foundations then came into existence. 

The monastery schools frequently educated poor men, and sent 
them as “poor scholars” to the universities, but a general educa- 


(1) Presidential Address to the Conference of Teachers, 12th January, 1877. 
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tion of the masses was an idea unknown to our forefathers. When 
King Alfred founded schools, he thought of the nobles only ; and when 
James IV. of Scotland passed the first compulsory law for education, 
the compulsion was confined to the nobility. The English and Scotch 
churches, however, had wider views, and opened schools for the 
people. Though the State began to help them with paltry subscrip- 
tions in 1833, and with more liberality and method in 1839, yet it 
was not till 1870 that a really national system of education was 
established in England. 

I recall these facts merely to explain why it is that doctors have 
advanced so far beyond teachers in the organisation of their profes- 
sion, although both started from a common origin. All men live, 
become ill, and die; but all men do not obtain learning. There has 
been a continuous demand for the physician’s art in all periods of 
history ; but that for the teacher’s art has often been fluctuating and 
scanty. Medical men have organised themselves into a well-recog- 
nised and powerful profession in this country. They have nineteen 
incorporated colleges, empowered to grant licenses to practise after 
an examination of fitness. The number and position of these 
colleges have produced an esprit de corps throughout the whole body 
of medical practitioners, and now their voice is potent in Parliament 
on subjects involving the interests of their profession. 

Teachers, who form a far more numerous body than medical men, 
have as yet no professional recognition in this country. The whole 
number of registered medical men in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about 20,000. Compare that number with 158,000 teachers who 
appear in the census returns of 1871. We may well feel a sense 
of surprise that teachers have not yet compelled a distinct recog- 
nition of their profession, in order to secure for themselves the 
embodied strength due not only to their number, but also to the 
supreme importance of their art. The fault lies with them, and not 
with the public. The teachers of this country, so far as relates to 
secondary and higher schools, are self-constituted men, with self- 
asserted qualifications, offering to the public no guarantees of effi- 
ciency. Yet these independent attestations of qualifications form the 
lines of demarcation between an empirical art and a learned profession. 
It is strange that the very art which has for its professed object to lay 
the foundations of every profession, has for itself no recognition as a 
profession in this country. No doubt an important beginning was 
made when the teachers of primary schools obtained a professional 
recognition in a more or less satisfactory way. Before long, in 
England and Wales, 30,000 head teachers will be in this position. 
They will be in charge of schools numbering 120 scholars, and 
this size of schools will ultimately require 30,000 certificated assist- 
ants. So that to begin with, 60,000 certificated teachers, for this 
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one section of the kingdom, offer a broad basis for a professional 
superstructure. All of these are not trained men, but the want of 
training is only a temporary exigency. Already seventy-eight per 
cent. of male teachers, and sixty-three per cent. of female teachers, 
are fairly trained for primary schools. Though a building is more 
easily constructed from the base upwards than from the top down- 
wards, I doubt whether this is true in the construction of a profes- 
sion. Had certificated qualifications begun among the head masters 
of our great schools, the demand for attested knowledge would soon 
have spread among the teachers of the country ; for fashion filters 
downwards more easily than it percolates upwards. Still the 
teachers of secondary schools cannot long afford to remain an unrecog- 
nised and uncertificated class, giving no security to the public that 
they possess the knowledge which it is their life-work to impart. 
Even if they did not now move to obtain this recognition in their 
own interests, the State would soon find itself in the position to 
demand certificates of efficiency, for the need is apparent. Parlia- 
ment has assumed the right to reform lower education through the 
primary schools, and also to revivify education in the secondary 
endowed schools, as well as the higher education of the universities. 
Can it stop here, and leave unnoticed the large number of middle- 
class schools inthe kingdom? They are the connecting rods between 
the various sections of the middle-class and the institutions for 
higher culture. Unless they work well and smoothly, the whole 
educational machinery of the nation becomes crank and unpro- 
ductive. Monsieur Cousin foresaw the obligation for State inter- 
ference as long ago as 1831, when he said:—*“ The best plans of 
instruction cannot be executed except by the instrumentality of good 
teachers, and the State has done nothing for popular education if it 
does not watch that those who devote themselves to teaching be well 
prepared.” 

Now I may presume that the existence of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion indorses the truth of Cousin’s words. We may object to the 
theory of a paternal government, but in practice we see that all 
governments are forced into paternal acts. Parliament has ordered 
that Government shall not only look after the health, but also the food 
of the people. The education of the people in primary schools, in 
endowed secondary schools, and in universities is already a subject 
of paternal care. For all these the Government will soon be forced 
to demand proofs of competency on the part of teachers. Will 
independent teachers remain outside a certificated profession, which 
is obviously arising, and be satisfied with their own self-asserted 
qualifications ? We need not fear that Parliament will interfere with 
free trade in education. But just as it has enacted that no druggist 
shall sell drugs unless he has a certificated qualification of knowledge, 
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so it may enact that no teacher shall be intrusted with the education of 
youth unless he has proved not only the possession of, but also the 
power of imparting, the knowledge which he professes to communicate. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue that there is a need for securing 
better qualifications among the great body of secondary teachers, for 
official investigation has settled the question. The School Enquiry 
Commission, after enquiring into the state of seven hundred endowed 
schools in England, thus summarises the state of the schools and 
teachers :—‘‘ Untrained teachers, and bad methods of teaching, un- 
inspected work by workmen without adequate motive, unrevised or 
ill-revised statutes, and the complete absence of all organisation of 
schools in relation to one another, could hardly lead to any other 
result.’’ Could a more favourable verdict, notwithstanding bright 
and honourable exceptions, be anticipated from an impartial com- 
mission of enquiry on private-adventure schools ? 

Neither need I argue the question whether the vocation of the 
teacher is fitted to constitute a distinct and recognised profession ; for it 
is already so in all great countries except England. There is nothing 
in this country which can except it from the judgment of Fichte— 
“that only that nation which shall first perform the task of 
educating up to perfect manhood by actual practice, will perform 
the task of the perfect state.’ Certainly our practice of securing 
qualifications from elementary teachers, and neglecting them in the 
case of higher schools, does not bring England within Fichte’s 
definition of a perfect state. Both classes of teachers ought, in my 
opinion, to be enrolled in a single profession, for each stage of teach- 
ing requires special technics and trained methods. Education from 
childhood to manhood aims at an equable and harmonious evolution 
of the mental powers—an evolution which requires much judgment 
and a varying experience at the different periods of youth. The 
common incorporation of all classes of teachers is the essence of the 
professional system in Germany, where the teacher of the lowest 
school has an open career before him, and may end by becoming a 
professor in a university, or even the minister of education; but he 
must extend his qualifications from stage to stage, if he aim to 
ascend in the scale of his profession. This common incorporation of 
all classes is, in fact, necessary to the existence of a learned profes- 
sion. The humble curate may become an archbishop; the clerk at 
an attorney’s office, if he pass at the bar, may sit on the woolsack as 
Lord Chancellor; and a village apothecary, if he graduate, may be 
president of the College of Physicians. This general recognition of 
all classes of a profession does not prevent a separate organisation of 
its different sections. We sce this in the various colleges for the 


different branches of medicine and in the different societies of medical 
men. 
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If a profession of teaching arise, means must be taken to secure a 
methodical training of the teacher. Heaven-born teachers appear at 
rare intervals, but training in method is as much required for the 
great body of teachers as in any other vocation involving the appli- 
cation of knowledge and experience. I hope that our teaching 
methods are not so bad as in the time of Milton, when he said that 
the youth of the country were driven “into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mocked and deluded all the while with ragged notions of 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge.” 
But when we consider how little methodical training is obtained by 
the teachers of higher schools, may there not still be some truth in 
Milton’s sarcasm? While most male teachers enter their calling 
because they have a vocation for it, I fear that it is impossible to 
believe the same thing in regard to female teachers in this country. 
When a man fails in everything else, he becomes a coal merchant ; 
when a woman fails, she takes upa school. How otherwise can we 
explain the startling fact that there are nearly three times as many 
female as male teachers in England (32,727 males and 94,020 
females) ? In Scotland and Ireland their numbers are nearly equal. 
It is scarcely necessary to cite evidence, either from ancient or 
modern history, as to the need which. great teachers have felt for a 
long and careful training for their profession. Plato, after studying 
eight or ten years under Socrates, learned all that he could acquire 
from the philosophical schools of Egypt, Cyrene, and Tarentum, 
before he founded his school in the grove of Academus. And 
Aristotle, after remaining twenty years with Plato, spent a long 
period in the study of natural history befure he founded his school 
in the Lyceum. Passing to the Christian era, the great Alexandrine 
teacher, Origen, even before he became a divine, and while preparing 
to teach grammar, studied all the Greek literature and philosophies of 
his period. But passing over all such eminent examples of antiquity, 
it is sufficient to state that, within the last few years, the netessity of 
methodical training has been much discussed in England, and living 
teachers such as Dr. Butler of Harrow, Dr. Jones of the Isle of Man, 
Dr. Abbott of the City of London, and Dr. Donaldson of Edinburgh, 
have all argued for a systematic training of teachers, frankly con- 
fessing that from not having possessed it, they had won their own 
experience at the cost of the pupils whom they taught. 

This methodical training of the teacher is an obvious necessity, 
whether teaching be regarded as a mere art, or as an art founded on 
science. For my purpose it is profitless to discuss whether teaching 
is based on psychology and physiology. As an art it is doubtless 
founded on a thorough and broad instruction in the subjects to be 
taught, and likewise on the ascertained experiences of mankind as to 
the best methods of imparting them to youth. A teacher must be 
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inefficient if his knowledge of subjects be limited by the amount to 
be taught. His fund of knowledge requires to be large, because it 
is a capital in reserve, upon which he has constantly to draw for 
illustration and instruction. But this extensive knowledge may be 
useless, unless it has been acquired with the expressed object of 
teaching, so that the method and practice of the educator may con- 
tinually be kept in view. Much evidence on this subject is to be 
found in the reports of the School Enquiry Commission. As the 
result of much consideration, the commission recommended that 
teachers should obtain certificates of efficiency, but they hesitated to 
recommend the establishment of normal schools for secondary 
teachers. They adduced the example of the Ecole Normale of France, 
which produces exquisite instructors, though less efficient educators 
than are obtained in Germany by combining university educa- 
tion with the teaching of method in a seminary. This is merely the 
common experience that technical seminaries give more length than 
breadth to the subjects which they profess to teach. Medical men, 
trained in purely medical schools, rarely succeed in life so well as 
those trained in universities, because the latter attach equal impor- 
tance to the sciences as to the technics of the profession. They 
therefore make broader men, by infusing culture and science into 
the professional faculties. In Scotland the old parochial teachers 
were university-trained men, and now there is a strong public 
opinion to join together the normal schools and the universities in 
the future training even of elementary teachers in that country. It 
has been found that an elementary teacher thus educated is more 
efficient even for ordinary primary instruction, About ten years 
ago the Education Department thus gave their opinion of university- 
trained teachers in elementary schools :—“ They are the best teachers 
of all—best because most intelligent, most independent of routine, 
and ablest to take a broad comprehensive view of their position and 
their work.” Of course in Scotland this is more easy than in 
England; still in this country excellent colleges like University 
College, King’s College, and Owens College, Manchester, might be 
combined with equal advantage along with normal school teaching. 
No doubt, notwithstanding the obvious advantages of universities for 
higher teachers, normal schools for them may arise in the provinces, 
just as a promising one has lately been connected with the Cathedral 
school at Bristol, and they would correspond with the provincial 
medical schools. ButI attach a very high importance to training the 
secondary schoolmasters in our universities, and to trusting the latter 
with the issue of certificates of efficiency. Were no higher motive in- 
volved, one has some weight: that hitherto the status of the secondary 
teacher has been largely upheld by his connection with the clerical 
profession, and when that becomes severed, it is well tocompensate the 
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loss by a university position. Of course a mere B.A. degree would 
be no worthy certificate for a secondary teacher. That is not much 
more than the Maturitatszeugniss got at the leaving examination of a 
German gymnasium. But a B.A. degree, with honours in particular 
subjects, might give a facultas docendi for them, if other securities were 
given that the teacher had acquired a knowledge and practice in 
pedagogic method. The universities will quickly put themselves 
in the position of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, by establishing 
special chairs of education, when teaching becomes a recognised 
profession requiring attestations of efficiency on the part of its 
members. When such an organised system of training exists, the 
universities will doubtless revert to their ancient practice of giving 
special degrees for teaching, for it should be borne in mind that the 
original M.A. was not only a qualified teacher, but he was bound to 
regent, or act as a tutor for two years after graduation. But will the 
universities undertake the training of female teachers? I see no 
reason why they should not. The subjects of classical and scientific 
prelection are unobjectionable to mixed audiences. But, even should 
the universities hesitate, the extra academical teaching for women 
now in connection with most of them might be adapted to training 
female teachers. Doubtless, when there is a demand, special train- 
ing schools for higher female teachers may be formed. At present 
there is no such demand. Mr. Jodrell has established six scholar- 
ships for female teachers in connection with Girton College, but 
they are not filled up. The fault lies less with female teachers than 
with the public. The demand in ladies’ schools is for a trivial 
instead of a solid education. At present mere accomplishments are 
substituted for mental culture. Women are taught to use these, as 
birds employ their brilliant plumage or swect notes, in order to 
attract the opposite sex, while the demand for a true cultivation of 
the mind in female education, though growing, is far from active. 
Let us now pass to the practical part of the subject, and enquire 
how far we have reason to expect that the State may help in organis- 
ing teachers into a recognised profession. In the first place, it 
must be borne in mind that a former Government proposed to legis- 
late on this subject, and actually introduced into Parliament a 
measure for the purpose. This certainly brings it within the region 
of practical politics. The bill was known as Mr. Forster’s No. 2 
Endowed Schools Bill. Its main purpose was to secure a supply of 
well-qualified teachers for endowed schools; but it went beyond this 
object, and offered to all private schoolmasters the opportunity of 
registering their qualifications, if these were satisfactory to a central 
authority, which was empowered to hold examinations and grant 
certificates to teachers generally. The bill had compulsory provi- 
sions for endowed school teachers, but only voluntary provisions for 
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private teachers. It also provided for a compulsory inspection and 
examination of endowed schools, permitting private schools to enjoy 
the same advantages on the payment of a fee. These provisions 
were only to be prospective in regard to new teachers, those already 
in possession of schools having acquired prescriptive rights. Most 
of these provisions were founded on the report of the School Enquiry 
Commission, but the machinery for carrying them into effect was 
derived from the working of the Medical Act, which constitutes a 
council of administration and supervision of the medical profession 
and its schools. A similar council was devised for the teaching pro- 
fession ; its members were to be partly nominated by the Government, 
and partly by the English universities. The bill was well conceived, 
and went as far as could have been expected in 1869, when it was 
brought forward. It received a very favourable support from the 
leading teachers throughout the kingdom; but it was dropped in 
Parliament from want of time, and has not again been brought for- 
ward. Since its introduction, the country has made large advances 
in educational organisation, and the question of certificating teachers 
according to their qualifications is now ripe for legislation. The 
very fact of a large progress having been made implies as a necessity 
the introduction of better system into educational work. The bill of 
1869 would scarcely be wide enough for a bill in 1877. Formerly 
it was limited to England, but now it is required for the whole 
kingdom. It was limited to teachers of schools analogous to endowed 
schools, but now it is required for the teaching profession at 
large. The Council of Education, which was its main feature, 
would have been in itself an enormous gain to the teaching profes- 
sion, and would have been equally valuable to the Education Depart- 
ment of the State, as a source for counsel, advice, and technical 
experience. The Council of the bill was limited to twelve persons, 
six being nominated by the English universities, and six by the 


crown. This constitution did not give a sufficiently direct repre- 


sentation to the teachers, though no doubt that is a difficulty not 
easy of solution, when a profession does not exist, but has to be 
organised. The bill of 1869 very wisely did not attempt to force 
all teachers through the single portal of an examination by the 
Council of Education. The latter was indeed to be an examining and 
licensing body, but it was also empowered to accept and register 
well-attested qualifications from other bodies. A single portal of 
entrance into a profession necessarily produces a dead level of 
uniformity. Differentiation is as necessary in learning as it is in 
nature. It is not difficult to attain uniformity in a profession by 
forcing it through one portal, as wire-drawers pull wires through a 
single hole. The Chinese do this with their teachers, and have 
managed to restrict their learning to the maxims of Confucius and 
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Mencius. In medicine there is even now an effort to establish a 
single portal system, but the good sense of the profession has hitherto 
defeated it, though undoubtedly the nineteen licensing bodies are 
too numerous. The General Medical Council, however, has exercised 
a salutary influence in upholding the standard of examination in the 
different licensing bodies. A Council of Education would exercise a 
similar influence in regard to teachers. Such a Council would repre- 
sent the highest interests of the profession, and while it might be in 
itself an examining and licensing body, it should be empowered and 
even instructed to register all well-attested qualifications from the 
universities and other bodies which prove their right to public con- 
fidence. Perhaps there may be various teachers’ associations in this 
condition, but I allude to one only because I have some personal 
knowledge of its working: that is the College of Preceptors, which 
has now forty-eight fellows, one hundred and twenty-four licentiates, 
and one hundred and fifty associates. If the State Council of Educa- 
tion which future legislation may institute, find, after full investiga- 
tion, that the diplomas of the College of Preceptors represent real 
and solid acquirements, they doubtless would receive registration. 
I confess that I should see with dismay any measure which tried to 
force the teaching profession through:a single examining board. It 
is absolutely essential to a healthy professional life that there should 
be few trammels to its growth, and with this view there should be 
varied systems of training, while the attestations of qualification 
should be rigid, but certainly not uniform. 

I venture to urge that teachers should try to resuscitate Mr. 
Forster’s No. 2 Bill, with such amplifications as may now be re- 
quired. It was obligatory on endowed school teachers, but per- 
missive for private teachers. Has the time arrived when all new 
teachers, perhaps after 1882, should be brought under an obligatory 
provision to obtain certificates of their qualifications? The answer 
to that question must soon be made by the teachers themselves, for 
it is clear that speedy legislation is inevitable. About three hundred 
decayed grammar schools have been reorganised in England under 
the Endowed Schools Acts. But Parliament has not yet pro- 
vided that these schools shall not again fall into decay. Their 
teachers have no attested qualifications, and these schools are not 
inspected and examined by competent authority. All this was pro- 
vided by the dropped No. 2 Bill, and it must undoubtedly be revived, 
either in a cramped or in an enlarged form. If the teachers of the 
nation desire to be organised into a profession representing the 
supreme importance of their art, they will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of forcing Government to recognise their claims. The 
manner of doing this rests with the different teachers’ associations 
throughout the country ; for they are quite powerful enough to 
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achieve this end if they earnestly desire it. The public certainly 
have a strong wish at present to improve the state of secondary 
education both in England and Scotland. They feel very much, in 
the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, when he took up the same sub- 
ject in Prussia, that “the thing is not to let schools and universities 
go on in a drowsy and impotent routine ; the thing is to raise the 
culture of the nation ever higher and higher.’’ How nobly Germany 
has effected this purpose, during the last generation, by a good 
system of graded schools, and by a thorough attestation of the quali- 
fications of teachers, I need not describe. The German universities 
have improved quite as much as the schools, because as the students 
come in better prepared, the instruction of the colleges expands 
itself. The organisation of a true teaching profession in Germany 
quickened the intellectual life of each of its nations. For a profes- 
sion differs from an empirical art by trying to base all its practice on 
science, instead of on a dull and monotonous routine. Medicine 
itself has only become highly honoured since it became scientific. 
Even in my early days there was scarcely a play or a farce in which 
a doctor, with his pompous manner and clouded cane, was not held 
up to ridicule. This would not be understood now, for the medical 
profession, in its dependence on science, has secured for its members 
confidence and honour from the public. 

In spite of our disorganised education, England has experienced 
less retardation than might have been anticipated. I believe that 
this result is largely due to our free political life and liberal institu- 
tions, which have had an important educative effect on the whole 
nation. But late events have given this political advantage to 
other nations also, and their recent rapid advance in material in- 
terests is being felt in the industrial competition of the world, and 
is largely due to the education of their people having been organised 
and fitted to their life-work. All competent observers tell us that 
there is danger for England in the bad education of her middle 
classes. We are educating the working classes—our future masters 
—but surely it is time for the middle classes to look to their own 
education by an adequate organisation of their schools. Improved 
methods of education, secured by a competent training of future 
teachers, will be a great gain to the productive classes of this 
country, for time saved in learning is time saved for earning. 

But how can the State expect to introduce order into the educa- 
tion of this country, when its own educational administrative 
machinery is in itself a type of disorder and incoherence? The 
amount of money annually voted by the State for educational 
purposes exceeds four millions. But the departments, or trustees, 
responsible for the administration of educational votes, have no connec- 
tion among themselves, and so the schools or colleges supported by the 
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State are carried on disjointedly and without system. There is no 
minister of education in this country. The Duke of Richmond, in 
1874, speaking as President of the Council, said, ‘‘ I am the minister 
of education.” At the best, he is a mere ministerial manager of 
primary schools in Great Britain, and the minister in charge of the 
Science and Art Department. The latter and the education 
department for primary schools are indeed under one minister, but 
in no other way are they connected. They run on parallel rails, 
with few crossings, lest they should come into violent collision. 
But the President of the Council, who says he is the national 
minister of education, is totally unconnected both with the elementary 
schools and with those for higher education in Ireland. In England 
he once had, but has now parted with, reformatory and industrial 
schools, which are managed by the Home Secretary, just as the military 
and naval schools are under the Secretary at War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The public secondary endowed schools of England 
are under the Charity Commissioners, while those in Scotland and 
Ireland are under nobody. The educational museums and galleries 
supported by public funds are managed by irresponsible trustees 
loosely connected with the Treasury. The whole strength of our 
institutions for art and science is dissipated by disassociation. And 
yet with this chaos of educational administration, the President of 
the Council deceives himself by believing that he is a minister of 
education, The very object of such a high functionary is to pro- 
duce order out of disorder. The building materials already cumber 
the ground, but the architect is wanting to use them on a plan. 
The castle is truly in the air, for since 1839 no large conception 
of educational administration has prevailed. The President of the 
Council, even as ministerial manager of primary schools for the 
people, is, with such a rare exception as proves the rule, invariably 
a member of the House of Lords. The Commons, who are elected 
by the people, have only an educational minister of the rank of an 
Under-Secretary of State to represent the Education Department. 
This has retarded educational organisation. The Lords, “ looking 
down as from a balloon,” have only a distant view of the wants of 
the people, whose interests are bound up with the educational admi- 
nistration of the country. A noble lord presides over the Education 
Department, charged with the education of the people, and cannot 
explain his views in the House which votes the supplies. His 
subordinate does sit in that House, and sometimes forces himself 
into the cabinet, but that is inconsistent with his irresponsible 
position. When any school managers go on business to the Educa- 
tion Department, the Vice-President, or irresponsible subordinate, 
alone is visible. It is like the old Government of Japan, when the 
invisible Mikado issued his orders through the visible Tycoon. 
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But even in Japan this is altered, and the Mikado does his own 
business directly. So I hope before long this country may have a 
single responsible minister of education, charged with bringing into 
harmonious relations and co-operation our numerous public educa- 
tional agencies. I tried, in 1874, to convince the House of Commons 
that the time had come for this administrative organisation. But, 
though I received the powerful support of Mr. Forster, my motion 
was not entertained, for Mr. Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
Government had brought in a bill, in 1868, to make a sixth 
Secretary of State for the purpose of acting as an education minister, 
averred that in 1874 my proposal was altogether premature. Other 
countries have not thought so. It is a familiar fact that the exist- 
ence of a ministry of education is considered essential to most 
countries in Europe. Even in China it has existed from time imme- 
morial. In all countries there are family names, such as Stewart, 
Chamberlain, Falconer, Hunter, &c., denoting that, in remote anti- 
quity, those families exercised functions at court. Now there happens 
to be an ancient record of one hundred noble families in China, 
dating fourteen hundred years before Christ, and one of the most 
honoured of these is, when interpreted, ‘‘ Minister of Public Educa- 
tion.” Surely what China has had for some thousands of years, it is, 
perhaps, not so absurdly premature that this kingdom should obtain 
now. I cannot see how Government can profess to reform the 
schools of this country, and to bring them into a graded connection, 
unless it first begins by an organisation of its own most disordered 
educational system. If the schoolmasters of England are ready to 
organise themselves into a profession, with the view of improving 
national education, surely the State, which has initiated the reforms 
of the endowed schools and universities, should begin to substitute 
system for disorder in its own educational institutions supported 
by public money. 

The future of teachers is in their own hands, and must be deter- 
mined by themselves, at all events in great part. Government will 
no doubt insist in the case of endowed schools, as it has already done for 
primary schools, that teachers in the future shall be trained and certifi- 
cated. But the great body of private teachers might continue for 
some time at least outside the system, and remain without training or 
attested qualifications of their capacity. Naturally, however, they 
would sink lower and lower in public estimation, for there would 
then be a comparison between attested public qualifications and the 
mere assertion of a self-constituted fitness. If private teachers shun 
certificates of capacity as well as competent examinations of their teach- 
ing, the public will soon learn to shun the teachers. In the interests of 
both, therefore, it is desirable to promote the organisation of a teach- 
ing profession, not only because such an incorporation would greatly 
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add to the security of the tenures of teachers, and to the adequate 
remuneration of a laborious vocation, but, from the higher motive, 
that it would immensely promote the cause of education. Surely 
no profession ought to be able to claim a higher place than 
that which aims at the systematic development of the physical and 
mental powers of man. And for the dignity and elevation of such 
a profession, Parliament, in the interests of society, may well be 
called upon to provide an adequate organisation, because, as Zeller 
puts it in a few words, “Society alone can form the institutions 
and provide for the means which all higher instruction requires, 
all the more the further science advances and spreads out into a 
multiplicity of single departments. From it alone can a suitable 
connected organisation and direction proceed. ... The State is 
bound, in looking after her own future, to secure her permanence 
and prosperity by an adequate organisation of instruction and 
education.” 


Lyon PLAYFAIR. 





THE REFORM OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Arter an interval of a quarter of a century, the question of the 
reform of the Ottoman Empire again occupies the attention of 
statesmen and politicians, and many, remembering the failure of 
previous attempts to transform an ancient organization rendered 
impracticable, partly by time and partly by its own inherent defects, 
are tempted to consider such a policy as hopeless. Still the pro- 
blem remains, and the welfare of millions depends on its solution. 
There is no middle course between a war or wars of extermination, 
and the introduction of a new governmental system in Turkey. 
Even if it were possible that Christian Europe should adopt the 
former alternative, the barbarity of such a policy would not insure 
its success, when the men to be exterminated are the believers in a 
religion which, whatever the future may have in store for it, still 
inspires the spirit of martyrdom, and has shown, even in our days, 
considerable expansive power. Happily for mankind, history has not 
often had to record the wholesale destruction of a race, and centuries 
of Christian civilisation would have been lived through in vain, if 
the statesmen of Western Europe approach the solution of the 
Eastern question in any other spirit than as messengers of freedom 
and justice to the ill-fated populations of the Ottoman Empire. 

In order to understand clearly the essential difference between the 
Turkish Empire and the modern states of Europe, it is necessary 
constantly to bear in mind the principle upon which the former was 
founded. The great nations of Europe have almost all been formed 
by the gradual amalgamation of different and sometimes hostile 
races; but as the Mahometan policy rested upon the theory that 
believers in various religions should be compelled to live apart, per- 
mitted to manage their own affairs in their own way, and connected 
with the central government simply as payers of tribute, the inevi- 
table result has been that the subjects of the House of Othman have 
never formed a united people, and Armenians, Greeks, and Turks 
are as separated from each other now, as they were four centuries 
ago. The theological quarrels which distracted Europe in the fif- 
teenth century did more than anything else to insure the triumph 
of the Moslems, and in the last days of the expiring empire of Con- 
stantine Palzologos, Christians of different opinions hated each other 
far more than they did the Mahometans. The Greeks openly avowed. 
that they would rather see the green turban of the Ulema than the 
red hat of a Roman Cardinal in the church of St. Sophia, and the 
historian Ducas, who had exceptional opportunities for forming a 
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correct judgment of their feelings and temper at the time of the 
conquest of Constantinople, tells us that if, at the very last moment, 
they could have saved the city by submitting to the Papacy, 
the offered safety would have been rejected; and at a subse- 
quent period they showed clearly enough that they preferred servi- 
tude under the Turks to a deliverance which would have entailed 
the rule of the Catholic republic of Venice. The hatred of Christians 
one for another in the East has existed all through the centuries of 
Ottoman triumph, and Latins, Armenians, and Greeks have continu- 
ally instigated and assisted the Turk to persecute their brethren. The 
famous case of the patriarch Cyril Lucar, whom the Latins succeeded 
in getting thrice deposed, and at last strangled, is an instance in point. 
Another case well known is that of the United Armenians, twelve 
thousand of whom of both sexes and of all ages were suddenly, at the 
instigation of the schismatical patriarch, driven out of Constantinople 
in the middle of the unusually severe winter of 1828, and ordered to 
find their way to Angora as well as they could. Some of them were 
wealthy, most in easy circumstances ; all their property was seques- 
trated, four hundred of their children died of cold and hunger, and 
their Christian brethren, instead of endeavouring to relieve them, tried 
to profit by their sufferings to induce them to renounce communion 
with Rome. When these attempts at proselytism, however, were 
made known to Chosrew Pasha, who was at that time Minister of 
War and Police, he sent for the schismatical patriarch and told him 
they must be given up, for that the Porte did not desire that 
Catholics should be induced to abandon a bad religion in order to 
adopt another equally bad. More recently Greek bishops have been 
known to prohibit, on pain of excommunication, members of their 
Church from holding any sort of intercourse or rendering any 
service to the Latins, and M. Ubicini mentions a case in which a 
Catholic population was reduced to misery in consequence. The 
time of harvest was chosen by a bishop to publish his prohibition, 
and the Catholics discovered, to their consternation, that, in spite of 
all their efforts, and the mutual assistance they rendered to one 
another, they could not get their harvest home before the rainy 
weather set in. They offered double, then triple, the amount 
usually paid as wages. It was all to no purpose; no Greek dared 
disobey the mandate of the bishop, and at last the rainy season set 
in, and their property was destroyed.’ 

It can serve no useful cause to ignore or attempt to make light of 
facts so notorious, anc which explain so much in the disastrous 
history of the Christian population in the Ottoman Empire. M. 
Yriarte found during the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the antagonism between the Catholics and the Christians of the 


(1) Ubicini, “ Lettres sur la Turquie,” vol. ii. p. 401. 
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Eastern Church so great, throughout the whole of the north of 
Bosnia, in Turkish Croatia, and along the banks of the Unna and 
the Save, that the Mussulman authorities did not hesitate to place 
arms in the hands of the former. He saw with his own eyes the 
Catholics marching with the Turks, and the Franciscans, who are, and 
have for a long time been, the real power in the Roman Catholic 
Church in Bosnia, confessed to him that, domination for domination, 
they prefered the rule of the Mahometan to that of the orthodox 
Servian.’ This disposition of the Catholics is by no means confined 
to Bosnia; it is the prevailing political opinion among the members 
of the Latin communion throughout the Ottoman Empire, and it is 
one element which ought, to say the least of it, to be carefully taken 
into account by those who desire to solve the question of Turkish 
reforms, by supporting a policy, having for its immediate object the 
transfer of political power from the government of the Empire, to 
provinces in which the people are divided by deep differences in 
manners, religion, and habits of thought. It would be sure 
to increase confusion in Turkey, to excite violent and irrecon- 
cilable sympathies and antipathies among the peoples of conti- 
nental Europe, to complicate extremely several national interests, 
and to be a continual source of danger to the general peace. 
On the other hand, a policy which would use the government of 
the Sultan in order to level the barriers between the different 
Christian Churches, place their members on a footing of perfect 
equality one with another, and obliterate all political and legal 
distinction between Mahometan and Christian, would seem more 
consonant with modern thought. But this is nothing less than an 
attempt to transform the Turkish Empire into a state of the European 
shape. That this is a matter of extreme difficulty, it would be the 
height of temerity to deny; still the wisest statesmen and the 
greatest writers who have occupied themselves with Eastern affairs 
have not considered it impossible, and it must not be forgotten that 
in spite of the ignorance and fanaticism of the populations of the 
Ottoman Empire, Western ideas propagated by religion, politics, 
commerce, and industry are gradually but steadily growing and 
spreading among them. 

Two classes of radical reforms are necessary in order to bring 
about the transformation of Turkey. The first class must chiefly 
deal with the finances, the administration of the provinces, the 
means of communication, legislation in regard to commerce and 
industry—in a word, with all those things which call for the guidance 
of the State; the second with the constitutions and position of the 
Christian Churches, and with the power which the clergy exercise 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte. These two classes of 


(1) Revue des deux Mondes, Mai, 1876, p. 178; Juin, 1876, p. 627. 
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reforms are intimately connected, but the second is the most difficult 
and important, because it touches the principle upon which the whole 
fabric of Mahometan power has been built. The relations between 
the Mussulmans and the Christians of the Balkan peninsula are as 
old as the seventh century. Justinian II. allowed the Caliph 
Abdul-Melik to impose upon the Byzantine Empire the poll-tax, 
which plays so important a part in Turkish history,’ and a monk, who 
superintended its collection, suspended insolvent taxpayers with 
their head downwards over a slow fire.” From that time to the day 
of the fall of the empire, during a period of seven hundred years, the 
emperors had over and over again to accept severe and degrading 
conditions to buy off the enmity of the Moslems. In the century pre- 
ceding the conquests of Mahomet II., the Empress Anne consented 
to a treaty which contained a clause authorising the Ottoman Turks 
to take their Christian slaves by way of Scutari to the markets of 
Asia; and a few years later, Orchan, who had married the daughter 
of Cantacuzenos, concluded a treaty in which it was stipulated that 
the Ottoman prince should be permitted to sell his Christian prisoners 
in the imperial city. “A naked crowd of Christians, of both sexes 
and of every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and virgins, was 
exposed in the public market; the whip was frequently used to 
quicken the charity of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks deplored 
the fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of 
temporal and spiritual bondage.” * 

But the relations between the Mussulmans and the Christians were 
not invariably of a hostile character. As early as the ninth century 
the Paulicians took refuge under the protection of the caliph from 
the torturing commissioners of Leo the Armenian. In later times, 
the manners, customs, and religion of the Greeks were well under- 
stood by the Moslems. A little before the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, a Mahometan writer, Amurat, wrote with great ability against 
the Council of Florence, and endeavoured to show that the Greeks 
had been overreached by the Latins. He sent his essay to Demetrius, 
the brother of the Emperor, and with it a letter, in which he con- 
tended that it would be more in the interest of Constantine to come 
to terms with the Sultan, than vainly to seek assistance from the 
Christian princes of the West. During the last century through 
which the Byzantine Empire dragged its existence, frequent marriages 
took place between emirs and sultans, and Byzantine and Servian 
princesses. These were allowed to preserve their religion; and 
Christian priests, as their chaplains, openly celebrated the sacred 


(1) Pichler, “ Geschichte der Kirchen Trennung,” p. 88. 
(2) Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 77. 
(3) Ib., vol. viii. p. 27. 
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mysteries in the palace of Brousa. Mahomet II. himself was the 
son of a Christian mother, Helena, princess of Servia.' 

The Koran is by no means so clear in its precepts with regard to the 
relations between Mahometan and Christian as is commonly supposed. 
The best known and most important passage is that in the ninth 
chapter, in which the faithful are commanded to combat those who 
do not confess the true religion until they pay tribute, and are 
entirely subdued. But this passage, according to the Koran itself, 
is susceptible of various interpretations. In one place it is written, 
‘And when the months, wherein ye are not allowed to attack 
them, shall be past, kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye shall find 
them.” ? In another, “ Those who Judaize, and Christians and 
Sabians, whoever believeth in God and the last day, and doth that 
which is right, they shall have their reward with their Lord.” * 
From these words, which occur twice in the Koran, from several 
other passages, and especially from the hundred and ninth chapter, 
Mahometan doctors and Christian prelates have argued, when it 
suited their purpose, that the doctrine of Islam is, that every man 
can be saved in his own religion, provided he be sincere and lead a 
good life. The simple fact is, that during the three-and-twenty 
years of his teaching life the Prophet altered his language according 
to circumstances,* and consequently, notwithstanding the purity of 
its text, no sacred book in the world offers a wider field for exe- 
getical ingenuity than the Koran. In the early days of Mahometan- 
ism the caliphs were the interpreters of the sacred writings, but as 
the cares consequent on the extension of their temporal sovereignty 
grew upon them, they founded the estate of the Ulemas, the chief of 
whom had to declare whether or not the ordinances of the govern- 
ment were in accordance with the teaching of the Prophet. For a 
very long time this corporation, though powerful, was a mere 
instrument of government, and previous to the reign of Murad IV. 
there seems to be no case on record of its having opposed the 
imperial will. Since the seventeenth century, however, the Scheik- 
ul-Islam, the chief of the Ulemas, has continually refused his sanction 
to the decrees of the Sultan, and the Ulemas have generally resisted 
with success the introduction of reforms in the Ottoman Empire. 

When Mahomet II. set up his throne in the City of Constantine, 
necessity, financial policy, and perhaps inclination, induced him to 
interpret the Koran in the sense of toleration, and following the 
precedent of the capitulation accorded by Omar to the Christians 
of Jerusalem in the year 637, he promised the Greeks the free 
exercise of their religion, and bestowed on their Church as a corpora- 
tion a definite legal position. He did not admit them into the 


(1) Pichler, ‘‘ Geschichte der Kirchen Trennung,”’ p. 420. 
(2) Koran, Sale’s translation, p. 149. (3) Ib., p. 9. 
(4) Néldeke, “‘ Geschichte des Korans,” p. 126. 
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political society of the faithful, but he constituted them into a 
subject nation, governed by their own ecclesiastical authorities, on 
whom he bestowed large administrative powers, and used for the 
purposes of government. Thus the Church became the guardian of 
the manners, customs, and traditions of the conquered race, and at 
the same time the instrument by which it was ruled, its obedience 
secured, and its taxes collected. The double character which the 
Church thus acquired was quite in accordance with Mahometan 
thought, in which Religion and Law, Church and State, were con- 
founded and inextricably mixed up. It seemed natural that as the 
cadi, a judge invested with a religious character, decided between 
Mussulmans in their disputes, the bishop should do the same between 
Christians. Considering the position of the Sultan in the Mahometan 
system, it did not seem strange that the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
as the spiritual head of the tributary Greek rayahs, should be 
intrusted with the control of, and made responsible for, their civil 
administration. But the unbelievers were made at the same time to 
understand that they must not interfere with the pride and privilege 
of the conquering race, and whenever their relations extended beyond 
their own circle, they were reminded of the triumph which the 
crescent had won over the cross, and that they owed their lives to 
the clemency of the victorious Mussulman. The other Christian 
communities in the Ottoman Empire were placed in the same 
position as the orthodox Church, and similar privileges were 
accorded to the Jews, large numbers of whom fled at various times 
from Spain, and took refuge at Constantinople, where the long arm 
of the Inquisition could not reach them. The result of this arrange- 
ment was, that a number of corporations, each managing its own 
affairs, and with no political ties one with another, was formed, and 
thus religion, which in the West was one of the great means by 
which conquerors and conquered were reconciled, hostile races 
amalgamated, and the nations of modern Europe gradually formed, 
became, in the East, the barrier which kept them divided, and pre- 
vented the formation of common interests. 

At the period of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople the 
largest Christian community in the East was distracted by disputes 
concerning a reunion with Rome, which was urged by a small party 
for political purposes, but was hateful to the immense majority of 
orthodox Christians. The Moslems understood the importance of 
keeping up the hatred between the Greeks and the Latins, and 
Mahomet II. resolved to place on the patriarchal throne of Con- 
stantinople, which had been vacant for two years previous to the fall 
of the city, the hero of the Greeks, the bitterest enemy of the union, 
George Scholarius, who took the name of Gennadius. The Sultan 
himself presided at the investiture of the patriarch, placed in his 
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hands the symbols of his ecclesiastical office, and conferred upon him 
certain rights and privileges which his successors enjoy to this day. 
These are of great importance. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
can make and depose bishops at his will; no bishop, metropolitan, 
or prelate can be proceeded against or imprisoned without his 
consent; he has absolute jurisdiction in all questions of marriage ; 
he is the final judge of appeal in all lawsuits, which, with the 
consent of the parties, if they are of the Greek communion, are 
brought before the ecclesiastical courts, and any Greek who does 
not elect to be judged by these courts incurs the penalty of excom- 
munication.' The patriarch has a right to impose taxes on members 
of his own Church; he enjoys himself certain immunities from 
imperial taxation ;? he is allowed to keep police in his service ; he has 
a prison at his disposal, and the power of condemning any member 
of the orthodox Church to the galleys without leave or license. 
These are in a general way the privileges of the Greek patriarch 
and his clergy, and if any one will quietly consider what they 
amount to, and bear in mind that the Porte exercises no direct 
control over the choice of members for the hierarchy, he will be at 
first puzzled to understand how it comes to pass that the life of the 
rayah is so intolerable as it is, considering the position of his Church. 
The explanation is to be found in the general servility and corruption 
of the Greek clergy and people, the natural results, as it seems to me, of 
the Byzantine political system, developed and fostered by Turkish rule. 

The spread of corruption was immensely increased by the emigra- 
tion of a large number of noble families to Constantinople, when 
Mahomet II. put an end to the Empire of Trebizond in 1461. These 
instantly sought to compensate themselves for the loss of their 
imperial state by gaining for one of themselves the highest office in 
the Church. They accordingly set to work to intrigue against 
Mark, the third patriarch since the conquest; and they succeeded 
in getting him deposed, and replaced by Simeon, a monk, who, of 
his own accord, not only offered the Sultan a yearly tribute of 1,000 
ducats, but suggested that the endowments which the patriarchs 
were guaranteed should be done away with. Simeon, of course, 
calculated that he would amply repay himself by squeezing money 
out of the clergy and laity. The very next year, however, 
Denis, metropolitan of Philippopolis, offered to pay 2,000 ducats 
a year, and Simeon was deposed. But Denis did not enjoy his 
honours long; an amusing clerical intrigue forced him to resign, 
and he was succeeded by a certain Raphael, a Servian, who proposed 
to the Porte that the patriarch, besides a yearly tribute of 2,000 

(1) Klose, “ Die Christen in der Tiirkei, Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, 
vol. xx. p. 300. 

(2) Silbernagel, “ Verfassung der Kirchen des Orients,’’’p. 70. 
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ducats, should pay 500 on his investiture. It soon became neces- 
sary that any one desirous of becoming patriarch should spend 
very large sums to ensure the support of high officials. At last, 
after the Patriarch Jeremy was deposed and exiled in 1583, the Holy 
Synod simply put the patriarchal dignity up to auction. A certain 
Metrophanes, of Philippopolis, outbid every one with 24,000 ducats, 
but a part of the bishops went to the Sultan, offered him a 
present of 40,000 ducats, and urged the nomination of Jeremy’s 
brother, Nicephorus. The Sultan graciously accepted the money, 
and granted their request. Metrophanes, in despair, ran about to 
all his friends, scraped together a similar sum, with which he went 
to the Sultan, who, at the sight of the gold, exclaimed, “The man 
is thoroughly worthy of the office, and he must not be disturbed.” * 

As time went on things became worse and worse. In 1620, the 
Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, called upon the Patriarch Timothy to 
give him 100,000 ducats, because he said the patriarch had, during 
the ten previous years, nominated three hundred metropolitans, from 
whom, if they paid 1,000 ducats each, the Head of the Church 
must have received 300,000 ducats. The successor of Timothy was 
the famous Cyril Lucar. It cost his enemies £6,000 to depose him, 
and Sir Thomas Roe, the English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
says that his friends had to pay for re-investiture no less than 
£27,000.2, When he was again deposed, and strangled in the Seven 
Towers, the intrigue to get rid of him and to replace him by Carfila 
cost an immense sum of money, of which a considerable portion was 
sent from Rome.* The state of things now is essentially the same as it 
was two hundred and fifty yearsago. Although the Turkish govern- 
ment cannot be said to be formally responsible for ecclesiastical 
corruption, it is certain that its influence has been used rather to 
promote than to check it. When the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in whose department the business between the Porte and the 
patriarchate is transacted, wishes for a new patriarch, he has only to 
drop a hint in the right quarter. At once all kinds of intrigue 
begin. The Greek notables and the members of the Holy Synod 
put their heads together. Each hopes to profit by a change, one set 
of men in their capacity as electors of the Head of the Church, the 
other as the confidential agents of the Turkish Government. The 
deposition of the patriarch is then proceeded with ; his bad adminis- 
tration is always the pretext, and the prelate who pays most is selected 
in his stead. Money is the sinew of the old intrigue, which is repeated 

(1) Pichler, 426. 

(2) “Letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” March 8 and May 12, 1623. Also 
Despatches of October, 1623, and January, 1624. 

(3) Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches,” v. 230; Rycaut, “ Histoire des 
Trois derniers Empereurs,” vol. i. p. 131; Sagredo, ‘‘ Memorie istoriche de Monarchi 
Ottomani,” p. 694, ed. 1688. 
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every two or three years; and without the expenditure of large sums, 
no one has any chance of being elected to the patriarchal dignity. 
The consequence is, that the patriarch uses his power and ingenuity 

to get back as quickly as possible the money, with some interest, spent 
on his election. So he sets to work and deposes bishops and arch- 
bishops, or levies large fines upon them; he sells the vacant bishoprics 
to the highest bidders, who in their turn devote their energies to 
screwing money out of the inferior clergy and rayahs. The means 
to which the country clergy have to resort in order to support life 
are almost incredible. Their last penny is taken from them by the 
bishop or the metropolitan, and they are obliged to charge large 
prices for the simplest or most necessary ecclesiastical service. But, 
although they are sunk in the depths of the grossest superstition, 
and although their income is sometimes in the direct ratio to the 
ignorance and depravity of the people, which again is the result of 
the immorality of the higher clergy and the rapacity of the pashas, 
the poor popes have nearly as much claim to commiseration as the 
corrupted and oppressed rayah. No one is particularly interested 
to protect them, or to care for their enlightenment. Many of them 
can neither read nor write, they learn by heart, and repeat mechani- 
cally, the prayers of the mass, and those used at baptisms, marriages, 
and burials. They have to pay as much as 1,000 to 1,500 piastres 
for their ordination." Although they hate the Latin Church, they 
have no conception, as a general rule, of the religious differences 
between East and West, and have never heard of the jfilioqgue or of 
the Council of Nice. All they know is, that Latin priests baptize by 
aspersion, and do not wear beards.” The manner in which these 
wretched people are treated by their ecclesiastical superiors surpasses 
belief; there are instances of their having been murdered at the 
altar by their bishops.? All writers agree in describing the latter as 
the scourges of the peninsula. They have caused libraries and 
valuable records of bygone times to be destroyed and burnt, with 
systematic vandalism. Not only are their own lives scandalous in 
the extreme; they permit polygamy to the rich laity,* they furnish 
the harems with Christian girls, and they are known to be guilty of 
still darker crimes.” The unfortunate rayah is the victim of the 
twofold oppression of the clergy and the pashas, and his Christian 
tyrant does not even try to protect him from the Mahometan. On the 
contrary, the former has always shown himself ready to aid and abet 
the latter,® and the Greek clergy is chiefly responsible for the fact that 

(1) Jirecek, ‘‘ Geschichte der Bulgaren,”’ p. 512. 

(2) Ubicini, “ Lettres sur la Turquie,” vol. ii. p. 141. 

(3) Jirecek, “ Geschichte der Bulgaren,” p, 512. 

(4) Pichler, p. 454. 


(5) Jirecek, pp. 511—516; Kanitz, “ Donau Bulgarien,” pp. 125~—129, 
(6) Eichmann, ‘ Reform des Osmanischen Reiches,” p. 38. 
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one of the most necessary reforms promised in the Hatti-Humayoun of 
1856, the substitution of fixed salaries to be paid to ecclesiastics accord- 
ing to their rank for the arbitrarily collected church revenues, has 
not been carried out.’ Their conduct in this respect was one of the 
causes which brought about an event of the gravest importance, 
which space does not permit to notice at length, but which marks a 
momentous change in the traditional policy of Russia—not as regards 
the end to which that policy has always been directed, but the means 
by which it is to be gained. 

Ever since the Crimean war, Russian statesmen have given up 
the idea of a special alliance with the Hellenic element, and have 
turned their attention to gain the goodwill of the rayahs of their 
own race, the Slavs of Turkey. The oppression of the Bulgarians 
by the Fanariote clergy produced a religious movement, the motive 
power of which was the desire of deliverance from the tyranny of 
Constantinople. This natural and legitimate movement, by reason 
principally of the weakness and indecision of the government of 
Napoleon III., and of the want of attention to European history and 
politics which has become the distinguishing mark of English states- 
men, came gradually, but at last on the fall of the French empire, 
entirely, under Russian influence. The result has been the forma- 
tion of a Church whose ministers are educated in Russia, and the 
adoption of the principle of ecclesiastical autonomy for Christian 
Bulgaria; two facts which will grow in importance as the Eastern 
problem presses for solution. 

In point of numbers the next largest Church to the Greek is the 
Armenian. Its position as regards the State is very similar to that 
of the Greek. The patriarch is chosen much in the same way, has 
direct temporal power over the priests and faithful, and the state of 
the Church generally is hardly more satisfactory than that of the 
Greek. The Armenian historians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries deplore the degradation and servile spirit of the clergy.” 
So lost were they to self-respect, that in their theological contro- 
versies they continually appealed to the Mahometans, who decided 
according to the Koran. But in this the Armenians were not 
singular. In the early years of this century they had a great dis- 
pute with the Greeks as to whether or not water should be mixed 
with the sacramental wine. Both parties agreed to appeal to a 
learned Mussulman, who, after hearing both parties, decided thus: 
“ Wine is an impure liquid . . . Why don’t you use pure water? ”® 
The political constitution of the Latin Church, and of the various 
other Churches in communion with Rome, is somewhat different 

(1) Kanitz, 182—133. 

(2) Brosset, ‘‘ Historiens Arméniens,” p. 21; “Mémoires de |’Académie de St. 
Petersburg,” vol. xix. 

(3) Pitzipios, L fglise orientale,” ii. p. -- ; Pichler, 457. 
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from the Greek and the Armenian. The great difference between 
the former and the Latin Church in the Turkish Empire is, that in 
the latter the spiritual and temporal power are formally and in 
theory divided. Nevertheless, the Roman Catholic clergy possess 
great political authority in some parts of the empire, and the Vicar 
of Constantinople exercises considerable influence in public affairs. 
It is necessary to understand thoroughly the traditional ecclesiastical 
policy of the Porte, and to realise its working upon the civil 
administration, in order to comprehend the intricate problem of 
administrative and legal reform in Turkey. 

The Ottoman Empire is divided, as we all know, into a certain 
number of vilayets, or provinces, each vilayet into sandjaks, which 
correspond to the French arrondissements, each sandjak into kuzas 
or cantons, and these again into communes or villages. <A Vali 
governs the vilayet, a Moutessarif the sandjak, a Kaimacan the 
kazas, and the elected Kodja-bachis the village community. The 
Vali is assisted in his government by provincial councils, wpon which 
the Metropolitan of the Greek or Armenian Church, as the case may 
be, has a seat. This council has to attend to all the administrative 
business of the province, in so far as it is within the jurisdiction of 
the State, and does not regard the internal affairs of the different 
religions. The special duty of the metropolitan is to watch the 
interests of his co-religionists, and if he thinks injustice is done 
them to report to the patriarch, who can complain to the Porte. 
The introduction of these councils was the natural corollary to the 
reforms begun by Sultan Mahmoud II., and they were intended to 
control the power of the provincial governor, especially in matters of 
taxation. Unfortunately in practice they serve rather to diminish 
his responsibility than to limit his power. Besides the great 
influence which he exercises on the elections for these councils, it is 
not only his right, but his duty, to climinate from the list of the 
elected a certain number of names. He can thus secure a large 
proportion, or the majority, of seats for persons who will make 
common cause with him; and the other members have not, as a 
rule, either the courage or inclination to oppose a high official. The 
rapacity or tyranny of the Vali is therefore uncontrolled, while he 
is able to justify or defend his acts by citing the approbation of his 
council, and Christian metropolitans and notables have almost invari- 
ably been willing instruments of oppression. An exceedingly good 
instance as to how the interests of the Christian rayah are guarded 
by those who might be supposed to be his natural champions, is 
given by M. Yriarte in one of his articles on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. For a long time after the conquest of Bosnia by Mahomet 
II., the economical position of the rayah was tolerable, and, indeed, 
comparatively good. Even after the troubles towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, he was allowed to occupy the land under 
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not altogether bad conditions as a tenant farmer. This state of 
things continued till about one hundred years ago, when the owners 
of the soil, finding that their necessities and expenditure increased 
in a disproportionate ratio to their income, put their heads together, 
and introduced a system called the “robote,” by which the tenants 
were obliged to cultivate the waste lands for nothing. Of course 
such a system was sure to generate rebellion, and in 1839 there was 
an insurrection. The cabinet of Vienna interposed, and the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, not being strong enough to abolish the 
robote, tried to modify it. It was decreed that no tenant should be 
obliged to work for more than two days in the week for nothing. 
But this ordinance remained a dead letter, and-things went on very 
much as before till 1848, when there was another disturbance. The 
Austrian Government again interfered, and the Sultan ordered an 
inquiry to be made by a commission, of which all the principal 
pachas and Christian notables of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
Bishop of Serajevo, and some Franciscan friars, were members. 
These persons met together at Travnik, and the first thing they did 
was to petition the Sultan in favour of the poor notables who were 
about to be robbed. They then proposed what they were pleased to 
call a compromise, which was in reality the robote in a new and 
rather aggravated form; every single commissioner, including of 
course the clergy of the two rites, supported it; it was approved 
by the government; the commission, having received presents, re- 
turned to their homes, and the rayah was as badly off as ever.’ 

But although the provincial councils have not worked by any 
means well, the idea which led to their formation was not fanciful. 
They were founded on the analogy of the communal and municipal 
institutions, by means of which the Turks have ruled since the 
conquest,” and with which these councils are connected through the 
civil service. The Defterdar, or receiver of taxes, sits with the Vali 
in his council, and the Mal-mudiri, or under tax collector, sits with 
the Kaimacan in the council of the sandjak. The Kaimacan and the 
Mal-mudiri come to a yearly understanding with the commission of 
the municipality in regard to the collection of taxation, and for this 
purpose they have to come to an agreement with the authorities of 
the kazas, who, together with a council, carry on the financial 
administration of their districts, and with the Kodja-bachis, or 
burgomaster, who arranges for the levying of taxation in the com- 
mune. In the commune the principle of the division of races, upon 
which is founded not only the superiority of the ‘Turks, but also the 
privileged position of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, may be seen in its 

(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, juin, 1876, p. 600. 

(2) On the organization of the Turkish commune, Eichmann, ‘ Reformen des 
Osmanischen Reiches;’’ Ubicini, “ Lettres sur la Turquie.” Valuable information 
on Turkish administration will also be found in M. Dumont’s book, “ Le Balkan et 
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lowest expression. The communes are always composed of persons 
of the same religion ; their organization is exceedingly simple, and 
is the same for Turks and Christians. The distinction to be’made is 
between the country and the town communes. On St. George’s Day 
the Greek male population assemble in the open air and choose two 
or three councillors and the Kodja-bachi, or burgomaster. It some- 
times happens that two or three villages are united under one Kodja- 
bachi, which functionary, with the help of the councillors, carries on 
the different affairs of the community, which are very various and 
bring him in contact both with the Turkish and Christian authori- 
ties. In the towns, the communes are the parishes and the ecclesi- 
astical authority possesses more power. Every year three chiefs are 
elected, and the election has to be confirmed by the church. They 
are more important personages than the authorities of the country 
communes, and the administration of the property of the churches, 
schools, &c., requires greater care. 

The only use of this system seems, in the eyes of Turkish states- 
men, to have been the facility it afforded for taxation. No one can 
deny that, through the centuries of his rule, the Turk has done next 
to nothing to promote the civilisation of his empire. Neither the 
construction of means of communications, nor the encouragement of 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, nor the question of education, 
has ever seriously occupied his attention. Even the preservation 
of order was comparatively indifferent. The one thing he cared to 
establish was the domination of his race, and in this he remains to a 
great extent a barbarian to this day. ‘All nations,” says a great 
writer, “are proud of themselves; but as being the first and the 
best, not as being the solitary existing perfection among the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. Whereas the barbarian, in his own estimate, is 
perfect already ; and what is perfect cannot be improved. He views 
foreigners either as unworthy of his attention, or as objects of his 
legitimate dominion.” ' Provided that his superiority was not con- 
tested by the Christians, the Turk had no objection that they should 
pray as they liked. But the great thing was to secure the payment 
of their tribute, and nothing could be more convenient than to make 
use of the organization of the Christian communities for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, the Christian clergy and notables were but too ready 
to become the instruments of oppression, and delighted to share with 
the Mahometan master the plunder of the poor. And thus insti- 
tutions well suited to the requirements of the Christians at the time 
of the commencement of the Ottoman rule, and admirably adapted 
to secure them a tolerable existence and ultimate freedom, were 
perverted by the cunning of the Turk and the corruption of the 
Christian clergy and notables into the instrument of their torture. 

(1) Newman, “Turks,” 240. 
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As regards the administration of justice, the policy of the sepa- 
ration of the races has also been followed. For each adminis- 
trative division there is a corresponding court. In the Turkish 
tribunals causes are decided according to Mahometan law, but 
Christians need not appear before them except when one of the 
parties to the suit is a Mussulman. Side by side with the Turkish 
courts, clerical tribunals exist to judge the differences between 
Christians of the same communion who have the right of appeal to 
the Patriarch. This judicial clerical hierarchy is constructed in a 
similar manner to the Turkish. The metropolitan is the chief judge 
in the province, and the bishop in the sandjak. When these eccle- 
siastics take the trouble to follow a legal system at all, they generally 
decide according to the precepts of a collection of canons, compiled 
by order of the Patriarch of Constantinople in the year 1800. This 
myoaXuov, as it is called, contains the canons of councils, with selections 
from the commentaries of Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristenus. It is 
a compilation entirely unsuited to the wants of modern society, and 
when we remember that Balsamon, for instance, published both his 
treatises in the year 1170, and that he is one of those who contend 
most strongly for clerical prerogative, we can easily imagine the 
spirit in which justice is administered in these clerical tribunals. 

No system of reform in Turkey can possibly be satisfuctory which 
does not abolish with equal impartiality the courts of the cadi and 
the bishop, and replace them by tribunals presided over by judges 
entrusted with the administration of a system of law more suited to 
a civilised age than the Koran of the Mahometans or the mytaXvov 
of the Greeks. Although it would be impossible to frame a uniform 
legal system for an empire composed of peoples so divided socially, 
politically, and religiously, as are the populations of Turkey, never- 
theless a criminal code, intelligible laws of real and personal property, 
and suitable courts of justice, might be introduced. But these and 
other necessary reforms, changes in the mode of collecting the 
revenue, the substitution of a fixed rent-charge for the tithe system, 
an equitable agrarian settlement, without which a fair assessment 
of taxation is impossible, cannot be carried out by the Turkish 
government without foreign help. Happily, Sultan Mahmoud II. 
set a precedent in this respect which might be followed with the 
greatest advantage. Some forty years ago two Prussian staff 
officers, of whom one was no less a person than Von Moltke, visited 
Constantinople. The Seraskier Chosrew Pacha made their acquaint- 
ance, spoke to them on military matters, and was so struck with 
the clearness of their judgment, and so convinced that they offered 
honest advice, that he persuaded the Sultan to make a personal 
request to King Frederic William III. to grant Moltke and Berg 
a long leave of absence, in order that they might help to organize 
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the Turkish army. The King of Prussia granted the request, and 
the result was, that of all the changes introduced within the last half 
century in the Ottoman Empire, the reform of the army is the only 
one which has been even a partial success." In one of the most 
interesting of his letters from Turkey, in which he explains the 
policy of Mahmoud, and compares that energetic sovereign to the 
Czar, Peter the Great, Moltke alludes to the great obstacle which 
the Sultan had to overcome: “ Among his own people,” says the 
field-marshal, “Sultan Mahmoud did not find one single enlightened 
man to stand at his side and help him in his reforms.”? Peter the 
Great was no doubt in much the same position, but he personally 
recruited many hundreds of foreigners, mostly Germans, to help him 
to carry out his views. 

In the introduction of a new agrarian system, the Sultan could 
not possibly get sounder advisers than Anglo-Indian officials who 
are acquainted with the principles of land settlements in India, 
and who, as administrators, are probably without peers. The em- 
ployment of foreigners to organize and administer a suitable system 
of justice is almost a necessity, and I have been told by several 
persons well acquainted with the German and Austrian universities 
that there would be no difficulty whatever in finding several highly 
trained young jurists, who, if a moderate future was secured to 
them, would willingly give their services to the Sultan. The 
difficulties of language would not be insurmountable for these 
young men; and I have good reason for believing that the German 
governments would not be unwilling to give them reasonable 
encouragement. Finally, as regards financial reform, nothing 
would be simpler than to make use of the agents of the Ottoman 
Bank. The employment of foreigners in any numbers would, 
of course, be opposed by a portion of the official classes among the 
Turks, and by Christian bankers and others who live by corrup- 
tion. Nevertheless, if the Great Powers urged it with firmness, 
and in a manner not humiliating to the dignity of the Sultan, 
there is no reason to suppose that it would not be adopted by 
the Porte. In its working out it would be found, no doubt, to 
involve for a time a right to some interference on the part of 
the Powers in the internal affairs of Turkey, and the Ottoman 
Government must give substantial pledges as regards the proper 
treatment of its subjects. Guarantees of this kind are by no means 
new in European history. At the peace of Westphalia, Sweden 
and France obtained the right of interference in Germany to ensure 
the religious liberty of Protestants. England more than once in 

(1) Bastelberger, “Die Militirischen Reformen unter Mahmud II. Also “ Rogen 
Geschicte der Turkei,” p. 235. 

(2) “ Briefe aus der Turkee,” p. 413, lst ed. 
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her history asked for guarantees for the toleration of Protestants in 
France, and Prussia for a long time had a legal right to protect 
the interests of the Vaudois of Piedmont. Unfortunately there 
is another instance of the right of interference in its internal 
affairs being accorded by a State to a foreign power, and that 
led to one of the greatest misfortunes in modern history, and 
to a succession of barbarous crimes ever since. The Convention 
of Warsaw was made in order to secure freedom of religious 
worship to the Polish dissenters under the joint protection of 
King Stanislaus of Poland and Catherine II. of Russia. But this 
showed the world what is likely to be the result of allowing Russia 
to interfere in the internal concerns of a neighbouring State. No 
nation has more consistently made use of the causes of religion and 
humanity to serve her political purposes, and as regards the end she 
aims at in the East, no one, who has paid any attention to her history, 
can have the slightest doubt. At the same time nothing is more 
certain than that neither her intrigues, nor her diplomatic skill, nor 
the weakness of France and Austria, nor the negative attitude of 
England, have served her purpose so well as the intolerable mis- 
government of Turkey. This is the reason why her statesmen, 
though always ready to come forward with cartloads of projects for 
the amelioration of the condition of the rayahs in the Ottoman 
Empire, have always done their best to hinder real practical reforms. 
Even such measures as the construction of the means of communica- 
tion have encountered their opposition. The history of the projected 
road from Trebizond to the Euphrates is an instance in point. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe persuaded the Turks to commence it, but the 
Russians, because it would divert the commerce between Turkey and 
Persia from the route through Tiflis and Georgia, were determined 
that it should not be made. They therefore informed the Pasha who 
was charged with its construction that if he pocketed the money 
they would take care that he was neither molested nor called to 
account. 

For some years after the Crimean war, when Russia, weak and 
powerless, was going through an internal crisis, England, Austria, 
and France were in a position to insist that the changes pro- 
mised by the Sultan should be carried into effect. No doubt 
they were to some extent hampered by the unfortunate ninth 
article of the Treaty of Paris; still, their position at Constantinople 
was so good that they might easily have forced their policy 
on the Porte. Unfortunately for every one, the opportunity was 
missed. Austria, instead of devoting her attention to her vital 
interests in South-Eastern Europe, preferred clinging to untenable 
possessions beyond the Alps. Napoleon III. was engaged in conduct- 
ing to the abyss the great country whose liberties he had destroyed, 
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and England, occupied far too exclusively with her internal affairs, 
gradually ceased to have any policy abroad. On the other hand, 
the relations between Prussia and Russia became more and more 
intimate. The cabinet of Berlin found that the government of the 
Czar was not disinclined to aid and abet its aggressive policy, and 
the statesmen at St. Petersburg were glad enough to make use of 
King William’s solid regiments to weaken two of the powers cer- 
tain to oppose Russian aggrandisement in the East—Austria and 
France. Forty years ago Count Moltke wrote that the future of 
Constantinople might be decided by a battle in the Ardennes. 

After the fall of the Empire at Sedan most persons saw what were 
likely to be the consequences of the continuance of the war, to 
which Austria and Italy, if supported by England, were ready to 
put a stop. But although the influence of England has been con- 
siderably lessened by the weakness of the two powers whose 
interests in Eastern affairs are most in harmony with hers, still, 
notwithstanding what has recently passed at Constantinople, it 
would not be impossible for her to devise a scheme of practical 
reform for Turkey, which liberal Europe would support and the 
ministers of the Sultan accept. The history, however, of all reforms 
in the Ottoman Empire proves the inability of the Porte to carry 
them through; and it is, to some extent at least, necessary 
that the Turkish government should be both coerced and assisted 
from without. England is the nation naturally called to take the 
principal share in the task, and to direct a policy which would 
change the face of South-Eastern Europe. But, as I have tried to 
indicate, perhaps none of the reforms necessary for the transforma- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire is as difficult and intricate as that 
which must deal with the temporal power of the spiritual authorities 
. of the Christian Churches. This, however, is the very reform which 
the Russian government, dependent as it is, to a great extent, for its 
power at home, and almost entirely for its influence in Turkey, on 
the support of the orthodox clergy, is prohibited by its very nature 
from helping to carry out. But, besides the error of expecting that 
Russia can or will aid in striking off the fetters of ecclesiastical 
tyranny from the limbs of the Christian subjects of the Porte, the 
result of the policy which has lately been followed of endeavouring 
to settle the Eastern Question as much as possible in accordance 
with Russian wishes, can hardly be said to have strengthened the 
position of those who have urged it. It has led to a diplomatic 
defeat, and will, if persevered in, infallibly lead to a European 
conflagration. But if England is but true to herself, and upholds a 
policy in the real interests of the populations of the Balkan pen- 
insula, she may with certainty reckon on the assistance of the Liberal 
thought of the world. Row.aNnp BLENNERHASSETT. 
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Tue questions of principle involved in International Copyright, and 
in the American practice of reprinting English books freely in the 
absence of a copyright convention with this country, have been so 
completely handled a year ago by Mr. Edward Dicey in this Review,’ 
that I do not propose to enter upon that part of the subject. My 
especial aims in the present paper are twofold. I desire in the first 
place to bring into one view the different directions which opinion 
has taken of late years in the United States on the subject of copy- 
right, and in the second to give a connected account of the various 
efforts which have been made by American authors and publishers 
to bring about a convention with England. In the course of this 
history I shall lay before the reader a number of documents bearing 
upon the subject, some of which exist only in manuscript in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, and many are unknown to the 
majority of Americans themselves. 

It is generally supposed in this country that, on the subject of 
international copyright, American opinion is homogeneous. This is 
far from being the case. There are half-a-dozen more or less diver- 
gent groups of opinion among different classes of persons concerned 
in the question and in different parts of the country. There are, 
first, the authors of New England and a small number of publishers, 
of whom I may take the firm of Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston 
(formerly Ticknor & Fields), as the type, who are in favour of 
international copyright pure and simple, without restrictions or 
conditions of any kind. The highest class of newspapers, not only 
in New England but throughout the country, whether free-traders 
or protectionists, whether Democrats or Republicans, are accustomed 
to advocate, with more or less of qualification, the same liberal 
measures. At the other end of the scale of opinion stands the 
Pennsylvanian school, which opposes international copyright of all 
kinds and with whatever qualification. Of this school, Philadel- 
phia is the head, and the aged and much respected economist, Mr. 
Henry C. Carey, is the thinking brain. To this school one firm in 
New York of the first importance, Messrs. Harper and Brothers, ot 
Franklin Square, may be said, with reservations, to belong; and it 
does not want friends amongst the manufacturers and farmers of the 
Middle and Western States, and amongst the trades which are 
ancillary to the publishing trade, such as type-founders, paper- 
makers, and binders, throughout the Union. 


(1) Fortnightly Review, January, 1876. 
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Between these two extremes there are three or four smaller groups 
in favour of international copyright under conditions, but differing 
as to what are the best conditions. We may call these groups of 
intermediate opinion collectively the New York school, as the prac- 
tical measures in which they have been embodied have issued for 
the most part from the leading publishing firms of New York. 

To begin with the extreme opponents and with Mr. Carey,—a name 
reverenced in Pennsylvania and celebrated throughout the Union 
both by friends and foes, not less than is that of the late Mr. Mill in 
England. In this country his works are scarcely known, but in 
Germany they are translated and held in honour, whilst in Russia, 
whose area and some of whose other conditions are somewhat like 
those of the United States, they are, or were within the last few 
years, in use as a text-book. Mr. Carey’s views on copyright have 
ut present the advantage of being the only ones based upon a 
coherent economical theory. The fundamental idea of Mr. Carey’s 
social science is that of the decentralization of industry. A com- 
munity, he holds, should aim at producing all the commodities it 
needs, so as to be independent of its neighbours. This he regards as 
the condition of political independence. Secondly, in an extensive 
country like America, the production of the necessary commodities 
should be, as far as possible, equally spread over the whole area, so 
as to bring the producer and consumer into immediate relations, 
and eliminate “the middleman.” This internal decentralization 
produces diversity of employments, stimulates the circulation and 
interchange of social elements, and is the condition of sound and 
progressive popular education. Now international copyright, sup- 
posing it established, would either place the monopoly of the 
American market for English books in the hands of the great 
English firms, thus making America dependent upon her neighbour, 
or else it would place it in the hands of five or six of the most impor- 
tant firms in the three chief Atlantic cities, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, thus conflicting with the principle of internal 
decentralization. Further, he thinks that the introduction of cheap 
reprints of English books does not compete unfavourably with the 
more expensive editions of native authors, but prepares a market for 
them; and this opinion is held by many practical men. As to the 
payment of English authors, he says he does not agree with those 
who protest against international copyright on the score that such 
payment would increase the price of these reprints :— 

‘Tf nothing better than this can be said,” he exclaims,! ‘‘ we may as well at 
once plead guilty to the charge of piracy and commence a new and more 


(1) “ Letters on International Copyright” (2nd Edition. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton), p. 21. 
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honest course of action. Evil may not be done that good may come of it, nor 
may we steal an author's brains that our people may bec heaply taught. 

We stand in need of no such morality as this. We can afford to pay for what 
we want; but even were it otherwise, our motto, here and everywhere, should 
be the old French one, Pais ce que doy, advienne que pourra,” 

But copyright, he thinks, is a wasteful way of collecting what is due 
to the aes inasmuch as nine-tenths of what i is wltaned would go 
to the parties standing between the author and the reader—i.e. to 
the middlemen. As Mr. Carey was in earlier life himself a pub- 
lisher, this statement may be worth consideration. On the other 
hand, if we must have some sort of copyright, he adds finally, let it 
be in the form of a royalty, fixed by law and paid to the author by 
every publisher who reprints his book ; and let all, on this condition, 
be at liberty to reprint, in the same way as all managers of theatres 
are at liberty, on payment of a royalty to the author of a play, to 
act his piece.’ 

Solidaire wholly or in part, and for practical purposes wholly 
solidaire with Mr. Carey, are three other important interests which 
we must now specify. The first of these is the powerful New York 
publishing house of Harper and Brothers before mentioned, who hold 
that an international copyright is objectionable because it would 
increase the price of books, and thus fend to bring down and narrow 
the popular intelligence. And it must be remembered that so far as 
any influence upon Congress is concerned, the little finger of Mr. 
Harper is thicker than the loins of all the literary and scientific 
men in the United States put together. 

The second large interest which works more or less with Mr. 
Carey and his friends is that of the considerable booksellers of the 
Middle and Western States, who are not publishers to any appre- 
ciable extent, but would be glad to have their pickings, like the rest, 
out of the English, and, for the matter of that, out of the native 
market too, and who would oppose international copyright, and may 
so be classed along with the other constituents of Mr. Carey’s phalanx. 
At present the bulk of the English reprints are monopolized by five 
or six leading firms in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. They 
get everything worth having, partly because they have exceptional 
opportunities of knowing at the earliest moment what is to be had, 
and have long established communications with England; partly 
because they control the channels of distribution through the 
whole area of the Union, whilst the Western bookseller only com- 
mands the limited area of perhaps half-a-dozen States in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and lastly, but not least, because they alone 
are strong enough to quash competition. After many mutual inva- 
sions and reprisals, these leading firms of the Kast have established 


(1) “ Letters,” &c., p. 77. 
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what is called a “courtesy copyright ” between themselves—nomi- 
nally, I am aware, extended to all publishers being American 
citizens, and not representatives of London houses, but practically 
confined to those who are able to retaliate when the ‘“ trade 
courtesy ” is violated. This courtesy copyright is a tacit under- 
standing that when one great house advertises the fact that it has 
made arrangements with the English author or publisher for the 
reproduction of his book, the other great houses are not to reprint 
that particular book. This system of courtesy copyright, which has 
been gradually growing up of late years, should be spoken of with 
respect, for it represents an improvement in commercial morality, as 
well as in loyalty towards each other and in good feeling towards 
England; and so far as the English author and publisher are 
concerned, it is an increasingly ioinnt substitute in the majority 
of cases for the benefits which they would derive from copyright. 
But this is not the view taken of the coalition by the booksellers who 
are left out in the cold, and who have scarcely a chance of getting 
hold of an English book before it has been snapped up in one of the 
three Atlantic cities. These booksellers have little opportunity of 
coming across the English author and getting his latest book; their 
names are unknown in England, their solvency and seaworthiness, 
and the extent of their means and appliances for making a book 
succeed, and the area of their habitual operations, can only be 
understood by those who have visited America. Some of them 
nourish the greatest jealousy of the half-dozen fortunate firms, and 
would regard any form of international copyright which has been 
proposed, as securing for good the monopoly of the Eastern against 
the Middle and the Western cities. Their grievances would find 
local expression in the newspapers, and the Congress-man, who 
comes up to Washington with his mind, as is generally the case, a 
perfect blank on the merits of copyright, cannot afford to overlook 
the expression of opinion in the local newspaper to which perhaps he 
owes his seat. Only on very stringent terms, framed expressly to 
break down the Eastern monopoly, would the bookseller who is 
ambitious to become a publisher consent to international copyright. 
Here is a sample proposition as it frames itself in the mind of such a 
bookseller: ‘‘ We will only,” one said to me, “consent to the pro- 
tection of English books in this country, provided you can establish 
some system which will give us the same chance of getting them to 
publish as the New York houses have. This might be done by a public 
agent at Washington, who should be charged to receive all English 
manuscripts which were for sale to American publishers. He should 
advertise their titles and invite tenders for them; and of these 
tenders he should then be compelled to accept the highest, from what- 
ever part of the country it came, provided it was the tender of a 
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firm of known respectability and solvency.” Whatever may be 
thought of the economical eccentricity of this proposal, there is 
very little doubt that the great firms of the East would be able to 
bring sufficient pressure to bear upon Congress to prevent any such 
measures being taken for the undermining of their monopoly. 

We must add lastly to the account of the forces and interests 
with which the advocate of international copyright has to reckon 
in the United States, the growing conviction amongst the farmers 
and the manufacturing classes in the Western States of the inutility 
and injurious effects of the system of patents. Copyright, whether 
domestic or international, is, after all, nothing but a kind of patent, 
and the recognition of their identity in principle was shown in a 
characteristic manner by the American Act of 1846, since superseded, 
which prescribed that books to be copyrighted in the several States 
of the Union should be deposited with the district clerks in order to 
be sent to the Patent Office at Washington." 

The growing disfavour with which patents are regarded has found 
expression not only in the United States but also in Europe. Switzer- 
land has abolished the system altogether, and its abolition in Holland 
was discussed in the legislature of that country in 1869. But the 
weightiest European exponent of the case against patents is Prince 
Bismarck, in a message which he sent to the North German Federal 
Parliament, December 10th, 1868.2 With this strong support of 
European opinion at their back, then, it seems out of the question to 
hope for anything but opposition to an international convention with 
England from the Western farmers and manufacturers, who at present 
have not had their attention directed to copyright, but who are 
already showing signs of dissatisfaction with the kindred institution 
of patents. 

These are the various parties, interests, and directions of opinion 
which the advocate of international copyright finds ranged against 
him in the Middle States and the Great West,—the two sections of 
the American commonwealth which are every day more and more 
determining the character and policy of the whole. On such a 
subject as copyright the South is silent; since the war it neither 
buys nor produces books. Which way it would be likely to go, if the 
discussion ever got beyond the Library Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress into Congress itself, I know of no data for predicting. 
New England we have already seen to be (roughly speaking) in 
favour of international copyright in the same unconditional sense as 
international copyright is understood in Europe. Its literary men, 
and there are but few literary men out of New England, believe as 

(1) American Library Journal, vol.i. Nos, 2and 3, p. 89. Paper of Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
the Librarian of Congress, on Copyright. 

(2) See his arguments in “ Abolition of Patents, recent Discussions,” &c. (Longmans, 


1869), p. 185. 
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a body in the inherent and inalienable rights of the author, just as 
Mr. Charles Reade might do. 

We come lastly to New York, standing midway, both in opinion 
and geographically, between the extreme opponents of international 
copyright to the south and west of it, and the extreme advo- 
cates of the same to the north and east of it. Its leading publishers 
unite in themselves the brilliant business qualities characteristic of 
the one area with the culture and academical training of the other. 
From New York, then, have issued the only practical and practicable 
proposals that have been made for a reconciliation of these conflicting 
interests. Before giving an account of these proposals, and of the 
varied discussions to which they have given rise, I will lay before 
the reader a short account of the inconveniences which American 
publishers say they experience in the absence of a copyright conven- 
tion with England, which one of them has put into my hands. 

The present system of payment for “advance sheets” of English 
books, which is becoming almost universally the custom with the 
best houses, gives the American publisher no legal protection against 
competition, but purchases for him, in fact, nothing tangible, except 
a week or two’s start in point of time over others in the trade. 
Payments similar in amount, or not much greater, under an inter- 
national copyright, would give the publisher the required protection, 
and thus enable him to issue his reprints more leisurely and in better 
and more uniform shape; would enable him, in fact, to give his 
customer more for his money. Under the present system the lack 
of uniform editions of many of the best reprints is a serious annoy- 
ance to the book-buyer, and, in that it serves to diminish sales, 
causes material loss to the publisher. The books of Mr. George 
Macdonald are an example. They were very generally scrambled 
for, and the different volumes were published by four or five houses 
in very different styles. In the case of most of the books the author 
received payment for ‘advance sheets.” They had a good initial 
sale in the United States as new books, but have failed to find a 
steady permanent sale, chiefly because it is the interest of no one 
house to push and advertise the set as a whole, and each publisher 
hesitates to advertise the volumes which he brings out because part 
of the advantage of such advertising would accrue to other firms. If 
these works could have been copyrighted in America, they would in 
the natural course of things have all been placed with one house, 
and the customer could then have obtained a decent uniform edition of 
the whole at a moderate price, the series would have been perma- 
nently catalogued and advertised, and the ultimate profits much 
greater both for publisher and author. Under a copyright for 
English books a great many desirable reprinting enterprises would 
be undertaken by American publishers which at present they dare 
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not touch at all, or which, if they touch, they are obliged to carry out 
in a hasty, superficial, and unsatisfactory manner. Any enterprise 
requiring a long investment of capital is attended with special risks 
when subject to unscrupulous competition. The issue of a numerous 
set of books, for instance, may be begun with proper care and in good 
style, and money may be invested in the preparation of the first few 
volumes, and in advertising the series. But if the undertaking 
promises well, there is nothing to prevent an unscrupulous neighbour 
from printing the volumes as rapidly as the original undertaker, 
and perhaps, by printing them with less care, selling them at a lower 
price, and obtaining the advantage of the advertising and of the literary 
judgment of the original undertaker. This risk prevents a great 
many desirable things from being done, or causes them to be done 
improperly, and in this way it is an injury to the buyer of books as 
well as to the publisher. 

It remains to see what practical efforts have been made on the 
part of the Americans to remove these inconveniences by the 
establishment of a limited measure of international copyright; and 
this will be the best form in which to consider the intermediate 
groups of opinion which we have characterized collectively as the 
New York school. 

In 1838, immediately after the passing of the first International 
Copyright Act (Vict. 1 and 2, c. 59) of the present reign, Lord 
Palmerston invited the American Government to co-operate in 
establishing a copyright convention between the two countries. In 
the previous year the late Mr. Henry Clay, as chairman of a select 
committee, had reported to the Senate of the United States very 
strongly in favour of such a convention, upon the ground that the 
author’s right of property in his work was similar to that of the 
inventor in his patent. The discussion of Mr. Clay’s report was 
crowded out at the end of a session ; and Lord Palmerston’s proposal 
met, so far as I can learn, with no response. It is stated in an 
official return, that at this period no less than six hundred American 
books had been reprinted in England. A memorial was then pre- 
sented to Congress to the effect that international copyright would 
‘‘ derange and oppress the American book trade, by suddenly giving 
the benefit of copyright to foreign books already published.” *? This 
retrospective action was, I need scarcely say, not contemplated in 
Mr. Clay’s report. 

In 1843, ninety-seven firms and persons representing the book 
trade petitioned Congress in favour of international copyright, on 
the ground that its absence was “alike injurious to the business of 


(1) House Document, No. 76, 30th Congress, 1st session: quoted in Mr. Baldwin’s 
Report (1868). 

(2) House Document, No. 416, 25th Congress, 2nd session: quoted ibid, 
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publishing, and to the best and truest interests of the people at 
large.” A memorial was presented in the same year against it; 
setting forth, amongst other things, that it would prevent the adapta- 
tion of English books to American wants;* and Mr. Baldwin remarks 
that the mutilation and reconstruction of American books to suit 
English wants were also common to a “ shameless’’ extent. 

In 1853, the question of a copyright treaty with England was 
again mooted, based upon the principles set forth in the following 
letter from five of the New York publishing firms to Mr. Everett, at 
that time Secretary of State :— 


‘New York, Feb. 15th, 1853. 
‘To THE Hon. Epwarp EVERETT, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

“Dear Srr,—As it is in contemplation to present, for the ratification of 
the Senate, a treaty for an international copyright between England and the 
United States, we deem it proper to state some points of practical necessity 
in passing such a treaty. In order that a British author shall require 
American protection it should be insisted upon that the titles of the foreign 
work should be entered at the United States District Court or the Department 
of State before its publication in England, and if within thirty days of its 
publication in England the work is not printed in this country, then any one 
in this country shall have the right of reprinting it as at present. In order to 
show the publisher’s right of protection under this treaty, he must show his 
right to the book from the author in writing. In case the copyright is secured 
as above, it shall be provided that the type shall be set up and the book 
printed and bound in this country. The necessity of this provision is obvious ; 
for if an English publisher or author may print and bind a book in England, 
and at the same time secure a copyright without being required to print and 
bind his book here, then more than one-half of the mechanics and women 
employed in the type-founderies, printing-offices, paper-mills, book-binderies 
and the various collateral branches, will be thrown out of employment and 
great distress must follow. The people of this country are accustomed to cheap 
books, and great care should be had to guard against placing the power in the 
hands of the English publishers to force us to buy only English copies, which 
from their expensive style must be much higher in price even without the 
duty. This provision is right, for it protects the people from high foreign 
prices, and gives the author all he can desire if he will only conform to its 
provisions. On this plan the English author is placed upon the same footing 
as the American. His rights are fully protected, and the largest profit accrues 
to him from the American sale of his books, while a suitable and just protec- 
tion is also given to American mechanical industry in the manufacturing 
department of book-making. With great respect, we are your obedient 
servants, 

“D. AprLeton & Co. 
G. P. Putnam & Co. 
Rospert CARTER & Bros. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
SramMrorp & Sworps.” 


In view of this treaty, Hon. James Cooper, a Pennsylvania Senator, 


asked Mr. Carey, the economist, for “ information calculated to enable 
him to act understandingly in reference to the international copy- 


(1) Baldwin’s Report, p. 4. 
2) Senate Document, No: 328, 22nd Congress, 2nd session, ibidem. 
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right treaty now awaiting the action of the Senate;’’ and in the 
autumn of the same year, Mr. Carey published his six letters on 
International Copyright, the fundamental positions of which I have 
already endeavoured to expound. Mr. Carey adduced also two other 
considerations; the first of which he has often reiterated to me in 
conversation. This is, that the facts and ideas in a book, as dis- 
tinguished from the language in which they are clothed, are the 
common property of society. In these it is impossible to have copy- 
right ; and the embodiment and presentment of them in words is as 
often as not merely mechanical book-making, ynworthy of protection, 
whether national or international. Somewhat similar views have 
been enunciated in this country by Mr. D. Roberton Blaine, in the 
discussion on Lord Westbury’s Bill ( 1836) “to extend the protection 
of copyright in prints and engravings to Ireland;” and by M. 
Michel Chevalier in a speech before the Société d’ Economie Politique, 
June 5, 1869.1. Mr. Carey’s other objection was to a point of form. 
A question affecting the population so widely, he held, must not be 
disposed of in a treaty to be negotiated by the Senate, but must 
come before the more popular branch of the legislature, otherwise it 
would be repudiated by the people within a year.” After this the 
question seems to have been shelved, or, as Mr. Carey phrases it, 
“evaded,” for fourteen years. 

In 1867, it was reopened in the October number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, by an article urging the same points as Mr. Clay had 
brought forward thirty years before. This was answered by the 
republication of Mr. Carey’s letters of 1853; but Congress, at the 
beginning of the following year, instructed the Committee on the 
Library “to inquire into the subject of international copyright, &c., 
and to report by bill or otherwise.” This committee consists of 
three members from each house, and is charged with the direction 
of the Library of Congress, an institutaon embracing the functions of 
the British Museum and of Stationers’ Hall. The three members 
from the Senate were Mr. Morgan (New York), Mr. Fessenden 
(Maine), since deceased, and Mr. Howe (Wisconsin) ; those from the 
House of Representatives were Mr. Pruyn (New York), Mr. 
Spalding (Ohio), and Mr. Baldwin (Massachusetts), chairman. In 
Mr. Baldwin’s Report,’ to which I have already had occasion to refer, 
it is stated that “your committee feel that no country has greater 
need of international copyright than ours ;” and the following con- 
siderations are brought forward in support of a measure: (1) A 

(1) See “ Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents, &c.,” pp. 324 and 168. 

(2) This was put still more explicitly in his subsequent pamphlet, ‘‘’The Inter- 
national Copyright Question considered.” Philadelphia: H.C. Baird. 1872. P. 4. 

(3) Fortieth Congress, 2nd session. Report, No. 16, House of Representatives. 
T have to thank Mr. A. R. Spofford, the courteous librarian of Congress, for placing 


this and other official documents, both printed and MS., at my disposal. 
s2 
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sense of justice to the author’s right of property in his work should 
be sufficient to secure the establishment of international copyright 
laws. (2) Such laws would contribute powerfully and successfully to 
develop our own literature and make it national, instead of its being, as 
at present “it has to a large extent remained, provincial to that of 
Great Britain.”’ (3) International copyright would very much improve 
the business of manufacturing, publishing, and selling books in the 
United States, by giving it stability and certainty. (4) It would 
greatly promote the interests of American book-buyers. Copyright 
is the price paid by the publisher for security in the market; and 
with this security he could afford to sell cheaper, and to print and 
bind better. As a writer in the North American Review says, 
“Copyright would procure not a less, but a greater multiplication 
and cheapness of copies.’ The principal inconveniences alleged 
against international copyright are then discussed, the most 
important objection, “that this policy would give British manu- 
facturers of books entire monopoly of the American market,” being 
thus answered : ‘It is enough to reply that the measure we propose 
would make such British monopoly of our market impossible; for 
American editions of foreign books, to have the proposed benefit of 
copyright, must be wholly manufactured here.’’ Mr. Baldwin, from 
the Committee of the Library, at the same time reported a Bill to the 
house’ giving effect to this proviso, and adding the further one that 
the reprints, as a condition of their protection, shall be “ issued 
for sale by a publisher or publishers who are citizens of the United 
States.” The benefit of copyright would appear also by sec. 4 to be 
expressly limited to “the author, and the heirs, assigns, or other legal 
representatives of the author.” The report was ordered to be 
printed and recommitted ; and the bill, introduced February 21st, 
1868, was read twice, ordered to be printed, and also recommitted 
to the Committee on the Library. 

It was not until the close of the year 1871 that the subject was 
again mooted in the American legislature. In the autumn Mr. 
William H. Appleton, one of the partners in the New York publish- 
ing house of D. Appleton & Co., wrote to the Times (Oct. 20), 
explaining and defending the qualified copyright advocated in the 
publishers’ letter to Mr. Everett, and in Mr. Baldwin’s Bill. He 
also explained, in opposition to the statements made in a number of 
recent letters to the Times, soundly rating the Americans for unscru- 
pulous “piracy,” &c., that the best American houses had for some 
years adopted the policy of establishing direct relations with English 
authors, and in default of the legal compulsion of copyright, paying 
them voluntarily and regularly the same royalty on the reprints of 
their books as they would have received if they had been American 

(1) H. R. 779. 
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citizens. Replies to Mr. Appleton from Mr. F. R. Daldy (Bell & 
Daldy), and Mr. M. H. Hodder (Hodder & Stoughton), were 
published in the Times of Oct. 24, the latter admitting that the 
advantages to be gained by a copyright convention “are, no doubt, 
on the side of England,” but adding from his own experience as a 
recent visitor that ‘‘ America was never, perhaps, more ready than 
now to agree to what is just and right.” Mr. Appleton then 
returned to America and expounded his views anew in a couple of 
letters to the New York Times, in the latter of which he answers the 
objection that his “idea of copyright can only be reached when 
Congress legislates that no Englishman shall hereafter be natural- 
ised, and that no American shall have an interest as a partner in 
any English publishing house.” He protests that he meant nothing 
of this illiberal nature; and that he does not believe the English 
publishers will endeavour, as a class, to circumvent the Americans by 
this maneuvre. On the 6th of December Mr. Cox introduced a Bill 
into the House of Representatives substantially identical with Mr. 
Baldwin’s measure ; which was also read twice, ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Library Committee. This second committee 
contained one member, Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, from the pre- 
vious committee of 1868, Senator: L. M. Morrill, of Maine! 
(chairman), and Senator Sherman, of Ohio; and from the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Peters (Maine), Mr. Wheeler (New York), 
and Mr. Campbell (Ohio). 

At the beginning of January, 1872, Mr. Henry C. Carey again 
appeared on the scene with a pamphlet, “The International Copyright 
Question considered” (Philadelphia: H. Carey Baird), in which 
he reiterated the arguments of his previous letters and criticised 
unfavourably the chief points of Mr. Baldwin’s Report; whilst the 
new Library Committee of Congress called upon the publishers and 
others interested in the book trade to aid in framing a Bill. The 
result of this call was a meeting of publishers in the Mercantile 
Library, New York, on the 23rd of January. To this meeting 101 
publishers from the three principal Atlantic cities were invited, 50 
from New York, 27 from Boston, and 24 from Philadelphia. Nine- 
teen firms only were represented, 17 from New York, and 2 from 
Boston: Mr. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, was accidentally prevented 
from being present,” but expressed his adhesion to the principle of 
copyright with the condition of re-manufacture. At this and the 
subsequent meeting on February 7, a memorial was presented by Mr. 
William Appleton from British authors, in which the condition of 
re-manufacture is accepted, with the remark that “it is clear that 
the Americans have strong reasons for refusing to permit the 


(1) The present Secretary to the Treasury, 
(2) See letter in New York Evening Post. 
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British publisher to share in the copyright which they are willing to 
grant to the British author.” The memorial is signed by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Sir James Paget, Mr. Darwin, Dr. 
Hooker, Professor Tyndall, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
William Black, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Froude, 
Rev. James Martineau, Miss Harriet Martineau, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
Mr. Edward Dicey, and many others, fifty in all. A report was then 
drafted containing the text of an International Copyright Bill under 
the condition of re-manufacture in the United States, and stating 
amongst other considerations that copyright would not increase the 
price of books to any greater extent with English than with the 
works of American authors. For this the following nine firms 
of publishers voted, viz.:—D. Appleton & Co., Robert Carter & 
Bros., Sheldon & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & Co., J. B. Ford & Co., 
D. W. C. Lent & Co., W. H. Bidwell, Dodd & Mead (all from 
New York), and Lee & Sheppard (Boston). The late Mr. G. P. 
Putnam did not remain to vote; but his son, Mr. Haven Putnam, 
informs me that he was in favour of the report. Three publishers 
from New York, and Mr. J. R. Osgood, of Boston, declined to vote. 
The remaining five firms dissented, viz. :—-Charles Scribner & Co., 
Holt & Williams, Hurd & Houghton, James Miller, and E. P. 
Dutton & Co., all from New York; and Mr. Edward Seymour, 
one of the managing partners in the firm of Scribner, drew up a 
minority report stating the following objections to the proposed 


Bill :— 


1. ‘‘It isin no sense an international copyright law, but simply an act to 
protect American publishers, regardless of the rights of American authors. It 
has so narrow a basis, therefore, that it can never receive the endorsement of 
the public. 

2. ‘‘ Even if it were possible for American publishers to secure the ‘ pro- 

tection’ proposed in compelling the manufacture of foreign copyrighted books 
in the United States, such ‘ protection’ would be wholly delusive, since the copyright 
which the English publisher could hold indirectly through an American partner, 
would secure him the absolute control of this market, whether the book was made here 
or in England. 
_ 3. “For the reasons above stated the act is objectionable in prohibiting the 
importation of stereos and electros (stereotype and electrotype plates), in fail- 
ing to provide for the copyrighting of cyclopzedias, &c., and in giving the 
American publisher power to exclude revised editions of works of which he 
may own the copyright.” 


Duriag the same week the executive committee of the Copyright 
Association, consisting chiefly of authors, adopted the following draft 
of a Bill made by their secretary, Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, entitled 
“An Act to secure authors the right of property in their books.” It 
has the merits of shortness and simplicity. 

After the enacting clause it proceeds :— 
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1. ‘* All rights of property secured to citizens of the United States of 
America, by existing copyright laws of the United States, are hereby secured 
to the citizens and subjects of every country, the government of which secures 
reciprocal rights to citizens of the United States. 


2. ‘This Act to take effect two years after its passage.” ! 


Meanwhile the opponents of copyright in Philadelphia began 
to stir. On the 27th of January a meeting of printers, publishers, 
booksellers, paper-makers, &c., was held under the presidency of 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird, a relative, I believe, of Mr. Carey. Mr. 
W. Lippincott was one of the secretaries. After the proceedings of 
the New York meeting had been read, the following memorial, 
presented by Mr. B. H. Moore to be forwarded to Congress, was 
adopted :— 


. 

‘* We oppose an international copyright for the following reasons :— 

1. ‘That thought unless expressed is the property of the thinker; when 
given to the world is, as light, free to all. 

2. ‘‘ As property, it can only demand the protection of the municipal law of 
the country to which the thinker is subject. 

3. ‘The author of any country, by becoming a citizen of this, and assuming 
the burdens and performing the duties thereof, can have the same protection 
that an American author has. 

4, ‘* The trading of privileges to foreign authors, for privileges to be granted 
to Americans, is not just, because the interest of others than they are sacrificed 
thereby. 

5. ‘* Because the good of the whole people, and the safety of our republican 
institutions, demand that books shall not be made too costly for the multitude 
by giving the power to foreign authors to fix their prices here, as well as 
abroad. 

6. ‘‘ We oppose the Bill as proposed in New York, because it would enable 
the foreign author, and his assignee in this country, by an absolute monopoly 
in the production, to fix the price of his book, without fear of competition. 

7. ‘ Because the great capitalists on the Atlantic seaboard would naturally 
and almost necessarily represent foreign authors, from their world-wide repu- 
tation, the security of authors in dealing with them, and their greater facilities 
in distribution of books, thus centralizing the publication of them in few hands. 

8. ‘* Finally, because the reprints of really valuable works on science, which 
are now published at prices so low in this country that the day labourer can 
afford to purchase them, would be raised by an international copyright, or any 
proposed modification thereof, beyond his means, and he would be obliged to 
confine his purchases mainly to cheap literature, not improving to his mind, 
frequently immoral in its tendency, and inculcating not rarely principles dan- 
gerous to the peace of society.” * 


On the 29th of January Mr. Morrill, the chairman of the Library 
Committee of Congress, called a meeting “for the hearing of all 
parties interested.’’ The New York publishers’ meeting was repre- 
sented by Mr. W. H. Appleton, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Van Nostrand, 
and Professor Youmans. The Copyright Association was repre- 
sented by Mr. C. Astor Bristed, its secretary, and Mr. E, L. Andrews, 


(1) See Weekly Trade Circular. New York. February 1, 1872. 
(2) From the Printer’s Circular. 
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of the New York bar, who also drafted the subsequent form of the 
Bill proposed on behalf of the New York publishers and the authors. 
This gentleman drew up a “ brief,” in which he founded the plea for 
international copyright upon a passage in the constitution of the 
United States to the effect that Congress shall have power “ to 
promote the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” Mr. Andrews contended with 
much ingenuity that, American authors not being specified in this 
clause of the constitution, the word authors must mean ail authors, 
irrespective of nationality." Now it is impossible to protect foreign 
authors except by way of international copyright ; it follows, then, 
he argued, that the constitution does not leave it optional with 
Congress to pass or not to pass a law giving copyright to 
foreign authors, but “in this respect is mandatory in its charac- 
ter.” This singular argument, there is little doubt, did a great 
deal of harm to the cause which Mr. Andrews espoused, and it 
has had the further detrimental effect of creating a false impres- 
sion in the public mind. In the ultimate report of the Library 
Committee it was, of course, set aside on the reasonable ground 
that it could not be supposed that the framers of the American 
constitution had in view any class of persons except citizens 
of the United States, But from this statement of the report 
that such an argument for international copyright could not be 
construed out of the words of the constitution, an impression has got 
abroad amongst Americans who have never had the actual docu- 
ments before them, that the committee declared international copy- 
right to be unconstitutional; so that this unfortunate and far- 
fetched argument has perhaps done more to shelve the question than 
even the opposition of the Philadelphia publishers. 

The deputations then proceeded to lay the following documents 
before the committee :—(a) the report of the New York publishers’ 
meeting—not a strong production by the way; () the minority 
report of Mr. Edward Seymour and his friends; (c) the memorial 
of the British authors; and (d) the memorial of the Philadelphia 
publishers, This last was presented by Mr. Willis Hazard, of 
Philadelphia, accompanied by three workmen connected with the 
manufacture of books. Messrs. Harper Brothers, of New York, were 
represented by counsel (Mr. Hubbard, of Boston), and also laid 
before the committee the following letter :°— 

‘The question now before the Joint Committee of Congress upon the Library, 


(1) It is curicus that Lord Westbury, in the case of Boosey v. Jeffreys, committed 
himself in the House of Lords to a similar interpretation of the English Copyright Act. 
See Shortt on ‘The Law relating to Literature.’ (London: Cox.) P. 82. 


(2) This document exists in the library of Congress, in the handwriting of Mr. 
Spofford, the librarian. 
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however it may be confused or complicated by the conflicting claims and interests 
of various classes, has always appeared to us under a very simple light. 

‘‘In considering the propriety of international copyright legislation we deem 
it entirely inappropriate to urge upon you the claims of authors, publishers, 
booksellers, printers, binders, press-makers, or any other body of tradesmen, 
to be especially and exclusively recognised in such legislation. The interests 
of the people at large are to be regarded, and those interests alone. 

‘* It seems to us that the whole question before your honourable committee 
really is whether the intelligence of the whole people, or, as the constitution 
calls it, ‘the promotion of science and the useful arts,’ will be adyanced by 
granting a copyright to foreign authors. 

‘*There are men who believe, for plausible reasons, that a protected mono- 
poly of publishing the books of such British authors as now arrange with us 
for the issue of their works, would be of immense yalue to a large publishing 
house like ours; and that we should therefore gain much by the adoption of 
one of those bills now before your committee. But while a law enabling us 
to obtain several prices for our books would secure to us enormous profits for 
a time, it would certainly within a generation diminish our business, as pub- 
lishers for the people, by narrowing the popular intelligence. 

‘Publishers who aim at a permanent business which shall continue to 
prosper under successive generations, will desire above all else that general 
diffusion of knowledge, and consequent general demand for literature, which 
can only result from the circulation of books cheap enough to be within the 
reach of all. This consideration, it seems to us, must govern the consideration 
of the question before your committee. Whatever of useful work in the world 
has been done by the publishers as well as the authors of this country, has 
been done by contributing to the progress and diffusion of knowledge and 
culture. It has been our aim and boast to furnish in an acceptable form the 
best reading for the people at low prices; and we point with natural satisfac- 
tion to our own lists, out of which a good and handsome library of standard 
and recent English works can be selected, at a price less than one-fifth of that 
which the same or similar books would cost in British editions or under an 
international copyright law. But the reduction of the price of a good book 
to one-fifth means on the average an increase of its circulation about twenty- 
fold; and it is our conviction that had an international copyright existed for 
the last quarter of a century, the works of Macaulay, Tennyson, Bulwer, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lecky, Darwin, Wallace, Kingsley, Robertson, Reade, 
Collins, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Muloch, and the like, would to-day be 
known by less than one-twentieth in number of the citizens of the United 
States, who are now familiar with them. 

‘In view of the great results which have grown out of the freedom of 
literary exchange which we now enjoy, of the general education of our people, 
of the extent and efficiency of our common schools, the number and circulation 
of village and country libraries, and the liberalising, broadening, elevating 
influence upon the national mind of the choicest thoughts of another great and 
cultivated people now so freely opened to it, it is our belief that the adoption of 
any serious restriction upon this freedom would be a very hazardous experi- 
ment, and possibly an irrevocable calamity to the nation. 

‘We haye the honour to be, very respectfully, 
‘* Your obedient servants, 
‘‘HarPer & BRoTHERs.” 


These were substantially all the materials at this time laid before 
the Library Committee of Congress. Speeches were made on the 
12th February by Mr. Andrews and Mr. Bristed on behalf of the 
Copyright Association in favour of unqualified international copy- 
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right; and a written statement was read by Mr. W. H. Appleton 
on behalf of the New York publishers’ meeting in favour of copy- 
right subject to the condition of re-manufacture ; whilst Mr. 
Hazard stated the arguments of the Philadelphia remonstrants. 
Professor Youmans followed, urging the claims of British authors 
upon the singular ground that they were very badly paid in their 
own country, and desired American sympathy,—falling into a 
smart passage of arms with the previous speaker. On the following 
day Mr. Hubbard “took the floor,” and, after reading Messrs. 
Harper’s letter, stated that ‘‘he came to represent no interest but 
one, and that one the highest—the interest of the people.” His 
speech appears to have excited considerable amusement, and in the 
course of it he admitted that his argument carried with it the repeal 
of the existing law of domestic copyright. The committee requested 
him to commit his views to paper.’ On the 17th February Mr. H. 
Carey Baird sent a fly-sheet to the committee entitled “‘ Copyright, 
National and International,” in which he brought forward the addi- 
tional consideration against international copyright that if it were 
established the American authors and publishers would be subject 
to perpetual litigations with the English proprietors of copyright, 
favoured by the comparative cheapness of the American courts of 
law, whilst they would be prevented by the dearness of the British 
courts from maintaining their own copyrights against infringement 
in England. 

This letter came before the last meeting, a private one, of the 
committee on the 19th February, at which also a final draft of what 
was now called the “ Authors’ and Publishers’ Bill,” based upon a 
compromise between the Copyright Association and the publishers, 
was presented. The only alteration in the amended Bill consists in 
the omission, after specification of the condition that the “ foreign 
author shall enter into a contract with an American publisher, a 
citizen of the United States, to manufacture the book in all its parts ” 
—of the words “so that it shall be wholly the product of the 
mechanical industry of the United States.” I presume, though I 
have no direct authority for stating, that the omission of this more 
stringent clause was intended to admit to copyright foreign books 
not set up in type in the United States, but printed, as is very often 
the case at present, from stereotype plates sent from England. This 


(1) See two ex parte reports of the proceedings, from opposite sides, in the Weekly 
Trade Circular, March 7 and 14. 


(2) Printed copy of the amended Bill is to be found in the library of Congress, 
endorsed in the handwriting of Mr. W. H. Appleton: “ Authors’ Copyright Bill as 
amended by the Publishers. All rights of property secured to citizens of the United 
States are hereby secured to citizens and subjects of every other country, whenever thé 


foreign author makes arrangements directly with the American publisher, and the work 
is manufactured in the United States.’ _ 
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is a considerable saving of expense as well as time, but it sacrifices 
the printing interest in America to the extent of the price of the 
setting up of the type. 

Along with this Mr. Appleton, Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Van Nos- 
trand, as the publishers’ committee, addressed a final statement to the 
Library Committee, wherein they stated their objections to a rival 
scheme of copyright which had sprung up during the discussion, 
and which was known from one of its apparently simultaneous pro- 
pounders as the Elderkin Bill. 

Mr. John P. Morton, a publisher in Louisville, Kentucky, wrote 
during the session of the Library Committee,’ to the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, 
as one of the oldest publishers and booksedlers in the United States, 
that he was not satisfied with the Bill put forth by the New York 
publishers’ meeting of February 6th, and that he had requested the 
Hon. J. B. Beck to present for the consideration of the Library 
Committee a Bill containing the following provisions :— 


** A foreign author may copyright his book in the United States on condition : 
(a) That before his work is published or for sale in America the title-page thereof 
must be recorded in the office of the Librarian of Congress; (b) The work to be 
Sree to be printed and published by all responsible publishers ; the copyright 
(royalty to be paid by the publisher) not to exceed ten per cent. on the selling 
price. (c) The author shall have an agent prepared to make contracts, notice 
of which shall be given through the public press. (d) If the author shall fail 
to comply with the above requirements, the book, map, chart, or design may be 
republished the same as might have been done before the passage of this Act. 
(e) Nothing in this Act is to prevent the importation or sale of the foreign edition of 
said work.” 


In this letter Mr. Morton says that he wishes to add to his Bill, 
on further consideration, “that the copyright (royalty) should be ten 
per cent. on the selling price in sheets or paper binding, leaving the 
(American) publisher free from any tax for the labour that may be 
put on the work in the way of binding. There is no reason or justice 
in allowing a foreign author a percentage on such jabour and skill.” 
At the end of his letter Mr. Morton adds— 


‘Whether Congress ought to pass an international copyright law or not is 
another question. But if they should do so, they should look to the interest of 


the millions of readers, and not to the protection, I believe that is the word, of 
the few publishers.” 


A similar proposal “to pay authors a fair per cent. (say five per 
cent.) on the retail price, leaving the privilege of reprinting open to 
all,” was made on February 7th, by a correspondent in the New 
York Evening Post. The principle involved had been stated with 
approval in 1853 by Mr. Carey, in his “ Letters on International Copy- 
- right,”’? as removing “much of the difficulty relating to copyright.” 


(1) Letter in MS. in the Congress library, dated February 16, 1872. 
(2) Page 77. See top of 8rd page of the present paper. 
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This idea, which was laid by Mr. Elderkin before the Library 
Committee, was taken up by one of its members, Senator Sherman, 
and embodied in what was hereafter known as “The Sherman Bill,”? 
which he introduced into the Senate on the 21st of February. The 
second section is as follows :— 


‘““Sec. 2. That any person within the United States may publish, in such 
form or numbers as he may deem best, any book or work copyrighted under 
this Act, subject to the payment to the author, or to his legal representatives or 
assignees, during the term of such copyright, of five per centum of the gross 
cost of the publication of such work; and the said author, or his legal repre- 
sentatives or assignees, may publish such work in the United States, or con- 
tract with any publisher in the United States for the publication of such work 
in the United States, and demand, sue for, and recover the stipulated price for 
such copyright ; and in the absence of any specific contract for such publication, 
such author, or his legal representatives or assignees, may demand, sue for, 
and recover, as liquidated damages, in any court of competent jurisdiction, the 
said sum of five per centum on the gross cost of the publication of such work : 
and, to secure or recover the same, have the benefit of process in law or equity, 
as in other cases of joint interest in the proceeds of publication.” 


In their “ final statement,” Mr. W. H. Appleton and his two col- 
leagues on the publishers’ committee take two objections to the 
principle of the Sherman Bill. (1.) In many cases the books would 
(and in all cases could) be published by irresponsible parties, and the 
foreign author would be unable to collect anything. (2.) The irre- 
sponsible publisher would reap the fruits of the advertising of the 
responsible one, and the latter, therefore, would be prevented from 
expending the necessary capital for making the book known. 

The Library Committee reserved their report; meantime the 
Sherman Bill was read twice in the Senate, referred back to the 
Committee on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 

Discussion continued in the public newspapers, and especially in 
the trade organs in England as well as in America, during the 
ensuing spring, but without adding any suggestion of importance. 
The single exception perhaps is to be found in an article, and the 
draft of a bill, published in the London Bookseller for April, 1872, 
and attributed by the Americans to Mr. Whittaker. After calling 
attention to the difference of conditions in the book market, not only 
in the United States, but in Canada, where British subjects prefer to 
purchase the cheap American reprints to buying the expensive 
English editions of English authors, the writer very sensibly pleads 
for the disuse of all irritating and offensive expressions towards 
American publishers :— 


‘Let it be conceded that the natural rights of authors extend no further than 
the boundaries of their own countries, and within these boundaries only so long 
as their own laws permit. This concession made, the ground will be cleared 





{1) 8, 688. 42nd Congress, 2nd session. 
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for further negotiation ; there will be no charges of pilfering, stealing, or 
piracy, nor will there then be any ugly or offensive terms used. There is no 
need for them. The New York or Philadelphia publisher is as free from blame 
in reprinting Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ as Mr. Murray is in reprinting 
the works of Alexander Pope. Neither of the works named is protected by 
law, and if it be wrong for Mr. Harper to reprint Macaulay, it must be equally 
wrong for Mr. Murray to reprint Pope. Both works are property, both are 
unprotected by law, and both have been reprinted without any payment being 
made by the publishers to the authors or their representatives; and therefore, 
all that may be said of one transaction may be said of the other.” 


And he then suggests the following draft of a Bill, identical in its 
principle with the Elderkin and Sherman Bills :— 


‘1, All original works composed by citizens of either nation shall be con- 
sidered copyright in the other’s country, for the term of the author’s lifetime, 
or for twenty-eight years, whichever may be the longer term. 

«2, Any person desirous of reprinting books so copyrighted may do so on 
the following conditions, viz. :— 

‘‘ Before printing an American (or English) work he shall give notice to the 
proper authority, saying how many copies he proposes to print, and the price 
at which such work will be sold in cloth, and pay down ten per cent. upon 
such selling price; he shall then be furnished with an order for the printer 
named to print that number of copies. As soon as the printer has done his 
work, he shall certify that he has printed so many and no more, and an autho- 
risation shall then be given to publish the edition: which authorisation shall 
be printed upon the back of the title.” 


This proposal, I may add, is in substance no new one, even in this 
country. It was set forth as early as 1837, in an article in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine (vol. xxvii.), by the late Mr. Thomas Watts, keeper 
of the printed books in the British Museum, and was advocated more 
recently by Mr. R. A. Macfie, M.P. for Leith, in the Leith Herald.’ 
A similar scheme was also mentioned by M. Renouard in his “Traité 
des Droits d’Auteurs”’ (Paris, 1838) ; and in Italy, after the expiration 
of forty years’ exclusive copyright, the law prescribes the payment 
of an analogous royalty. In England it is found practicable to 
collect for the author of a play royalties from all the provincial 
theatres for every night on which it is acted. On the other hand, 
Hon. J. Rose, the Canadian Minister of Finance, reported that it 
was found impracticable to collect at the custom-houses the duties 
levied for the benefit of the author on the introduction of American 
reprints into the Dominion.? 


(1) See extracts of both these articles in “ Recent Discussions on the Abolition of 
Patents,’ pp. 296—300. 

(2) See an article in the Atheneum, July 17, 1869, reprinted in ‘‘ Recent Discussions 
on the Abolition of Patents,” p. 310. Anad valorem duty, ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent., was levied on behalf of the English author, on the importation of his works into 
nineteen of the English colonies, of which a list will be found op. cit. p. 326. But 
whether the collection of these duties has been successful there seems to be no evidence. 
A letter from Mr. C. H. Purday, of Great Marlborough Street, the brother of the 
defendant in a celebrated copyright case, Boosey v. Purday, advocating the same solu- 
tion of the international copyright difficulty, will be found, p. 314-5 of the same work. 
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In the middle of the following short session of Congress, February 
7, 1873, Senator Morrill produced his report as chairman of the 
Library Committee, and with this terminated for the time the Ameri- 
can efforts for international copyright. The concluding paragraph 
of the report sums up the opinion of the committee as follows :— 


‘‘In view of the whole case, your committee are satisfied that no form of 
international copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress upon reasons of 
general equity or of constitutional law; that the adoption of any plan for the 
purpose which has been laid before us would be of very doubtful advantage to 
American authors as a class, and would be not only an unquestionable and 
permanent injury to the manufacturing interests concerned in producing books, 
but a hindrance to the diffusion of knowledge among the people and to the 
cause of universal education ; that no plan for the protection of foreign authors 
has yet been devised which can unite the support of all or nearly all who profess 
to be favourable to the general object in view ; and that, in the opinion of your 
committee, any project for an international copyright will be found upon 
mature deliberation to be inexpedient.”’! 


With regard to the condition of re-manufacture, whether involving 
the setting up of the type afresh, or merely the printing from 
imported stereotypes, I think that Mr. William Appleton? would 
now be prepared to make a still further concession. In the autumn 
of 1875 I had a conversation with him in New York, and asked him 
if he was prepared, in any proposal of international copyright, to 
accept the status quo in respect of re-manufacture. At present the 
reprinting publishers occasionally have their reprints entirely manu- 
factured in England; sometimes wholly in America; sometimes 
again the re-manufacture is partly done in England, partly in 
America. In any case the American publisher follows his own con- 
venience in this matter, and is not bound by any hard and fast line, 
as he would be under the proposed Bill of the ‘“ authors and 
publishers.” Upon the supposition that the publisher shall be an 
American citizen, holding directly from the English author as his 
assignee, I asked if Mr. Appleton was prepared to waive the clause 
in his Bill about re-manufacture, and to this I understood him to 
assent. 

C. E. Arr.eton. 


(1) Senate: Report, No. 409, 42nd Congress, 3rd session. 
(2) It may be well to mention that the writer of this paper has no connection by way 
of relationship or otherwise with any member of the New York firm. 





A NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


THE great squalid Empire that stretches from the Polar Sea to the 
southern border of the Caspian, and from Germany to China, has 
been described in a hundred works, has been the subject of countless 
articles, and is every day spoken of with the fluent readiness of 
entire ignorance in every newspaper in England; and yet it is safe 
to say that the book before us gives the English reader his first 
chance of learning some of the facts best worth knowing about 
Russia’s social structure, her administrative system, her religious 
varieties, the daily life and movement of her peoples, and the forces 
and conditions that have brought them to their present stage in the 
march of civilisation. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace has brought to the 
study of social phenomena in Russia the same industry, patience, 
and power of scientific reflection that were brought by his eminent 
namesake to the study of birds and insects in the Malay Archipelago. 
In other words, he has taken a foreign country seriously. He 
went like any other traveller to spend a few months, but found the 
study so interesting that he remained there for six years. He con- 
demned himself to a long period of exile in an obscure village in 
order to acquire a thorough conversational mastery of the very diffi- 
cult language of the country. He thought nothing of devoting days 
to arranging and analysing the confused and intricate bundles of 
accounts of a great estate, in order to satisfy himself as to the exact 
effects of Emancipation on the fortunes of the proprietors. He 
worked as hard as a clerk in the office of the board of administration 
of a country district, so as to master the machinery of self-govern- 
ment. He spent months in the study of voluminous official docu- 
ments to which he was fortunate enough to have access; and he 
passed from dreary archives to hardly less dreary life in the tents of 
wandering Bashkirs of the Steppe, whose tents swarmed with vermin, 
and whose delicacies were great pieces of boiled fat thrust into the 
guest’s mouth by the too hospitable fingers of his entertainers. In 
short, Mr. Wallace went to work upon Russia with the same kind 
of thoroughness and unsparing tenacity with which a good student 
would go to work to write a great history. To this admirable dili- 
gence he adds the gift of rea] insight into the working of sociological 
causes. The result is that he knows more about Russia, its social 
stratifications, the conditions of its growth, the framework of its 


(1) “Russia.” By D. Mackenzie Wallace. 2 vols. London: Cassell’s, 1877. 24s. 
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organization, than most educated Englishmen know about the same 
matters in Great Britain. 

Mr. Wallace makes no claim to any marked brilliance of style. 
His work is not literary, it is something much better than literary ; 
and his descriptions derive an effectiveness of their own from the 
reality and the thoroughness of his knowledge. Nothing can be 
more graphic and excellent than his two chapters (xv., xvi.) contain- 
ing pictures of landed proprietors of the old school and proprietors 
of the modern school, and they are excellent, not because they are 
picturesque, but from their obvious realism. The abundance and 
variety of the types show that the author draws from a full well. 
The Village Priest is one of the most interesting of these types, not 
only from the vigour of Mr. Wallace’s account, but because the evils 
which make the life and prospects of the Russian peasantry so un- 
satisfactory, are precisely those which we might look to a priesthood, 
with even such an instrument as the superstition of the Eastern 
Church, to do something to remove. Unluckily it appears that we 
shall look in vain. Many of the Russian priests are honest and well- 
meaning men; not fanatical, nor intolerant, nor puffed up with 
spiritual pride. Even here, however, we cannot help wondering 
whether Western Christianity would have obtained its hold on the 
barbarians, if every one of its great leaders had not been among the 
most fanatical, ruthless, arrogant of mankind— 


‘‘Tmpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 


In times like our own, of amicable and refined sentiment, no type 
is more difficult to admire than the fierce and brutal fanatics who 
did most to establish Christian doctrine, but we cannot help seeing 
that if they had been less fierce and less fanatical, it might never 
have been established at all, and that therefore the Russian priest of 
the best stamp is as little likely to improve his flock, as is his 
brother of the worst stamp. What the worst stamp means, may be 
gathered from an account reproduced by Mr. Wallace from a private 
report of an orthodox Russian to the Grand Duke Constantine. 
“ Why,” asks this writer, “do the people not respect the clergy ? 
Because it forms a class apart ; because, having received a false kind 
of education, it does not introduce into the life of the people the 
teaching of the Spirit, but remains in the mere dead forms of out- 
ward ceremonial, at the same time despising these forms even to 
blasphemy ; because the clergy itself continually presents examples 
of want of respect to religion, and transforms the service of God into 
a profitable trade. Can the people respect the clergy when they hear 
how one priest stole money from below the pillow of a dying man at 
the moment of confession, how another was publicly dragged out of 
a house of ill-fame, how a third christened a dog, how a fourth 
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whilst officiating at the Easter service was dragged by the hair from 
the altar by the deacon? Is it possible for the people to respect 
priests who spend their time in the gin-shop, write fraudulent 
petitions, fight with the cross in their hands, and abuse each other 
in bad language at the altar? One might fill several pages with 
examples of this kind—in each instance naming the time and place 
—without overstepping the boundaries of the province of Nizhni- 
Novgorod. Is it possible for the people to respect the clergy when 
they see everywhere amongst them simony, carelessness in performing 
the religious rites, and disorder in administering the sacraments? Is 
it possible for the people to respect the clergy when they see that 
truth has disappeared from it, and that the Consistories, guided in 
their decisions, not by rules, but by personal friendship and bribery, 
destroy in it the last remains of truthfulness? If we add to all this 
the false certificates which the clergy give to those who do not wish 
to partake of the Eucharist, the dues illegally extracted from the Old 
Ritualists, the conversion of the altar into a source of revenue, the 
giving of churches to priests’ daughters as a dowry, and similar 
phenomena, the question as to whether the people can respect the 
clergy requires no answer.” 

This bears marks of the exaggeration of an enthusiastic standard ; 
but the priest from whom Mr. Wallace learnt the language, admitted 
how little satisfactory was his condition, and how unable the priest is, 
from the nature of his circumstances, to acquire moral influence over 


his flock. 


‘** Perhaps,’ said the priest, ‘ you have heard that the parish priests extort 
money from the peasants—refusing to perform the rites of baptism or burial 
until a considerable sum has been paid. It is only too true; but who is to 
blame? The priest must live and bring up his family, and you cannot imagine 
the humiliations to which he has to submit in order to gain a scanty pittance. 
I know it by experience. When I make the periodical visitation, I can see 
that the peasants grudge every handful of rye and every egg that they give me. 
I can overhear their sneers as I go away, and I know they have many sayings, 
such as—‘ The priest takes from the living and from the dead.’ Many of them 
fasten their doors, pretending to be away from home, and do not even take the 
precaution of keeping silent till I am out of hearing.’ 

‘You surprise me,’ I said, in reply to the last part of this long tirade; ‘I 
have always heard that the Russians are a very religious people—at least, the 
lower classes.’ 

‘So they are; but the peasantry are poor and heavily taxed. They set great 
importance on the sacraments, and observe rigorously the fasts, which comprise 
nearly a half of the year, but they show very little respect for their priests, who 
are almost as poor as themselves.’ ” 


We only realize the sagacity of the great directors of the Roman 
church, above all of Hildebrand, after we have studied the degrada- 
tion both of doctrine and ecclesiastical organization which marks the 
history of Eastern Christianity. There is no better way of bringing 
home to men’s minds how much more the advantages conferred 
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on civilisatioa by Christianity have been due to discipline than 
to dogma. On the other hand, Mr. Wallace’s description of the 
Molokani (i. p. 444), leads us to suppose that a purgation of the 
superstitious dogma, however much of superstition remains, behind, 
may lead to a more austere morality and a more vigorous social 
supervision. Others of the Heretics whom he describes seem to 
go off into fantastic abominations, that are worse than anything 
to be found in Mr. Nordhoff’s book on the Communistic societies of 
the United States. On the whole, Christianity in Russia is not a 
pleasing affair. 

We have no space for Mr. Wallace’s interesting pictures of the 
Artel,—the association of a number of artisans for the execution of a 
given piece of work,—of the rural doctor, of the manners and 
domestic ways of the peasantry. If De Tocqueville had lived to read 
these pages, he would hardly have said, as he said after reading 
Haxthausen, that not only would ennui make Russian society unen- 
durable, but that one inhaled ennui merely in reading a description 
of it.1 There is one rather interesting psychological question on 
which one would have been glad to hear anything that Mr. Wallace 
might have to say. The ordinary notion is that despotism breeds in 
those who are subject to it a great many harsh vices. How is it 
that the Russian peasant, the subject of a double despotism, patri- 
archal and imperial, the despotism of the Head of the House and 
that of the Head of the State, is yet a model of gentleness, cheer- 
fulness, and docile resignation? Arthur Young notices at the 
conclusion of his travels in France that though he did not find the 
French either more polite, or more vivacious, or more talkative than 
the English, yet he did find them better tempered; and then he 
puts the general question, how it is that absolute governments seem 
favourable to good humour ? 

The singular society in the midst of which the author passed 
six years was not merely in his eyes a field for superficial observa- 
tion and lively description: it was also the propounder of a series 
of problems, such as the better sort of historians now discern to 
constitute the true interest of all social study, whether its object lie 
in the past or the present. A hundred years ago, when the germs 
of a broader conception of human society had come fairly into 
existence with such books as the Esprit des Lois, the Essai sur 
les Mours, and the Wealth of Nations, the notion was still want- 
ing that the two great controlling and transforming elements of 
society are religious ideas and economic forces. History or sociology 


(1) Guv., vi., 246. He also said that the sight of Russian socicty, where all is so 
uniform, from ideas and laws down to the smallest details of external nature, affected 
him like America, minus its liberty and enlightenment—wne société démocratique a 
faire peur. 
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was thought of by Montesquieu as something of which the centre 
was politics, constitutions, and varieties of government. Voltaire 
went further, and saw that the condition of society was the real 
matter of interest ; but then he was too inclined to measure the con- 
dition of society by arts and letters, and he relied on anecdotes and 
gossip, only showing his superiority over others by being careful 
to get his anecdotes and his gossip from the most important people. 
It was a great gain, no doubt, to displace the dynastic by the demo- 
cratic way of thinking about a nation ; to put kings and battles 
below peoples and manners. But the democratic notion has in turn 
been overshadowed by another, which we may perhaps call the in- 
stitutional. What engages the attention of the best kind of modern 
observer in any society, whether his access to it be direct or only 
indirect and through books, is not merely the surface of manners 
and daily usage, but the deeper causes of such things,—the institu- 
tions, the laws, the economic distribution and administration, and 
the relations between these decisive matters and the moral, religious, 
and social ideas that lie at the bottom of them all. It is scarcely too 
much to say that individual men or groups of men are thus of less 
interest than the great institutional forces, which wrap them about 
from the moment of their birth, and make them what they are down 
to the hour of their death. While the metaphysicians are splitting 
their straws about the Freedom of the Will, the student of man in 
society solves their problem by walking away from it, and proceed- 
ing to those spacious controlling influences of which the vaunted 
will is no more than the instrument and the tool. This is the 
point of view from which Mr. Mackenzie Wallace went to work, 
and what he has done is one more proof of the fertility and value of 
the method in competent hands. 

If a foreigner were to come to England as Mr. Wallace went to 
Russia, he would be well advised to begin his studies by mastering 
the position of the landed aristocracy. The control exercised by that 
great body over economic movements, over ecclesiastical policy, over 
legislation, and over manners, is one of the dominant and central 
facts in our social organisation. In Russia, on the contrary, a traveller 
is well advised who banishes from his mind the western notion of an 
aristocracy. One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Wallace’s 
book is that in which he describes the men whom for want of a better 
name he calls the Noblesse. Everybody knows the story of the Em- 
peror’s reply to Dumouriez, though most people set it down to Nicholas 
instead of to Paul I. Dumouriez had spoken of some Court person- 
age as considerable. ‘“ Apprenez,” said the Emperor angrily, “ qu’il 
n’y a pas de considérable ici que la personne a laquelle je parle, 
et pendant le temps que je lui parle!” This illustrates the abject 
relation of the nobles to the autocrat. On the other hand they are 
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without any of that exclusiveness in face of the bourgeoisie which 
marks German nobles, and some absurd families in England; and 
they have no haughty feeling of caste superiority over the lower 
orders. 


‘‘The Russian Noblesse,” says Mr. Wallace in a pregnant passage, ‘‘ was 
formed out of more numerous and heterogeneous materials, and these materials 
did not spontaneously combine to form an organic whole, but were crushed 
into a conglomerate mass by the weight of the autocratic power. It never 
became a semi-independent factor in the State. What rights and privileges it 
possesses it received from the Monarchy, and consequently it has no deep-rooted 
jealousy or hatred of the Imperial prerogative. On the other hand, it has never 
had to struggle with the other social classes, and therefore it harbours towards 
them no feelings of rivalry or hostility. If we hear a Russian noble speak with 
indignation of autocracy or with acrimony of the bourgeoisie, we may be sure 
that these feelings have their source, not in traditional medizeval conceptions, 
but in principles learned from the modern schools of social and political philo- 
sophy. The class to which he belongs has undergone so many transformations 
that it has no hoary traditions or deep-rooted prejudices, and always willingly 
adapts itself to existing conditions. Indeed, it may be said in general that it 
looks more to the future than the past, and is ever ready to accept any new 
ideas that wear the badge of progress. Its freedom from traditions and pre- 
judices makes it singularly susceptible of generous enthusiasm and capable of 
Vigorous spasmodic action, but calm moral courage and tenacity of purpose 
are not among its prominent attributes. In a word, we find in it neither the 
peculiar virtues nor the peculiar vices which are engendered and fostered by 
an atmosphere of political liberty. 

‘* However we may explain the fact, there is no doubt that the Russian Noblesse 
has little or nothing of what we call aristocratic feeling—little or nothing of 
chat haughty, domineering, exclusive spirit which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the word Aristocracy. We find plenty of Russians who are proud of 
their wealth, of their culture, or of their official position, but we scarcely ever 
find a Russian who is proud of his birth, or imagines that the fact of his having 
a long pedigree gives him any right to political privileges or social considera- 
tion. Such ideas appear to the ordinary Russian noble absurd and ridiculous. 
Hence there isa certain amount of truth in the oft-repeated saying that there 
is in reality no aristocracy in Russia. 

‘* Certainly the Noblesse as a whole cannot be called an aristocracy. If the 
term is to be used at all, it must be applied to a group of families which 
cluster around the Court and form the highest ranks of the Noblesse. This 
social aristocracy contains many old families, but its real basis is official rank 
and general culture rather than pedigree or blood. Though it has no peculiar 
legal privileges, its actual position in the Administration and at Court gives 
its members great facilities for advancement in the public service. On the 
other hand, its semi-bureaucratic character, together with the law and custom 
of dividing landed property among the children at the death of their parents, 
deprives it of stability. New men force their way into it by official distinction, 
whilst many of the old families are compelled by poverty to retire from its 
ranks. The son of a small proprietor or even of a parish priest may rise to the 
highest offices of State, whilst the descendants of the half-mythical Rurik may 
descend to the rank of peasants. It is said that not long ago a certain Prince 
Krapotkin gained his living as a cabman in St. Petersburg!” (i. 480—2.) 


The absence of caste spirit and caste prejudice—Mr. Wallace 
illustrates this very strikingly in his account of the district adminis- 
tration, in which nobles and peasants are members of the same Board 
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and work together in unbroken amity (a picture to be remembered 
by those who look for elective County Boards in our own country) 
—is due to a certain peculiarity in her historical development, 
namely that until lately she remained an almost exclusively agricul- 
tural Empire, with abundance of unoccupied land. “Her history 
presents, therefore, few of those conflicts which result from the 
variety of social conditions and the intensified struggle for existence. 
Certain social groups were, indeed, formed in the course of time, but 
they were never allowed to fight out their own battles. The irre- 
sistible autocratic power kept them always in check and fashioned 
them into whatever form it thought proper, defining minutely and 
carefully their obligations, their rights, their mutual relations, and 
their respective positions in the political organization. Hence we 
find in the history of Russia almost no trace of those class-hatreds 
which appear so conspicuously in the history of Western Europe.” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Wallace into what some one 
has well called “the deep sea of agrarian history in Russia.” His 
chapter on The Serfs (vol. ii., ch. xxix) is a most instructive account 
of the origin and working of Russian serfage. And it sheds a flood 
of light, not merely on what went on in Russia during the eighteenth 
century, but on the great social movement in the Roman Empire 
twelve or thirteen centuries before. We see the constancy with 
which economic causes work, and the uniformity with which fiscal 
exigencies, in an absolute and centralised political State, reproduce 
the course of social transformation. The reader of Mr. Wallace’s 
chapter on Serfage will do well to turn from it to Mr. Finlay’s ex- 
planation of the double origin of serfage under the old imperial 
administration.’ With very slight changes of detail the process was 
substantially identical with that described by Mr. Wallace. The 
responsibility of the proprietors to the imperial fise for the poll-tax 
was the decisive fact in each case; and it seems to us as if we might 
apply unaltered to Russia Finlay’s words about the effect of this 
responsibility upon the common people: ‘“ Even when the land was 
cultivated by free peasants, the proprietor was responsible to the fisc 
for their capitation tax. As the interest of the government and of 
the proprietor, therefore, coincided to restrain the free labourer 
employed in agriculture from abandoning the cultivation of the land, 
he was attached to the soil, and gradually sank into the condition of 
the serf; while, on the other hand, in the case of slaves employed 
in farming, the government had an interest in preventing the pro- 
prietors from withdrawing their labour from the cultivation of the 
soil; these slaves, therefore, rose to the rank of serfs.” 

The most important part of Mr. Wallace’s book is that which 
treats of the next great event in the history of serfage—its abolition. 


(1) Greece under the Romans (x.c. 146 to a.p. 716), p. 183 and p. 241. 
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His arrangement of his matter does not always seem quite satis- 
factory. The reader will probably have a more organic idea of the 
whole subject if, before beginning the chapters on serfage in the 
second volume (xxix.—xxxii.), he turns back and reads over again 
the excellent chapters in the first volume (viii.—ix.) treating of the 
Commune ; chapters which give us a more vivid idea of what the 
Communal system is, than anything published in England before. 

The Emancipation of the serfs in Russia may rank along with the 
abolition of slave labour in the United States and the extinction of 
the temporal power of the Popes, as one of the three great transforma- 
tions of our time. In some respects the emancipation of the serfs is the 
most remarkable event of the three. Neither of the other two great 
changes is likely to generate a new social type; neither of them is 
more than negative, more than a removal of restrictions, though a 
removal of the most important kind for the western world. But the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia has led at once to a condition of 
society and to a group of possibilities of the most interesting and 
unparalleled kind. It needs a moment of vigorous reflection for us 
to realize the existence of a nation now in such close relations with 
western forms of thought and institution, yet which has never passed 
through anything at all resembling our feudal stage, and which is 
entirely without anything at all corresponding to our proletarian 
class. Russia is so near western civilisation in some respects, and 
yet in the ideas that are fundamental assumptions with us as to 
property, she is as far from us as the wandering bands of Tacitus’s 
Germania. Here more than anywhere else do we understand the 
force of Mr. Wallace’s remark, that the student of the strange con- 
glomeration of products which make up Russian civilisation, is not 
seldom as much surprised as a naturalist would be, who should 
unexpectedly stumble upon antediluvian Megatheria grazing tran- 
quilly in the same field with prize Southdowns. 

Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Mill talked about a general recon- 
sideration of all the first principles of society being felt to be 
inevitable. The miseries and iniquities of a state of much inequa- 
lity of wealth are not less glaring in 1877 than they were in 1848, 
though men are for the moment less sanguine of inventing a 
panacea. The elections, however, to the new German parliament 
show that the socialist torch, whether it be for illumination or for 
conflagration, is still alight in western Europe. The wisest states- 
man—unless he is over sixty—is he who keeps his mind most on the 
alert for new economic forms. The French showed Europe in 1792 
how a political revolution could shake a continent while saving a 
realm. A great economic revolution would convulse the earth; and 
such a revolution is, sooner or later, a certainty, possibly even in our 
ewn tranquil, conservative, and unspeculative England. 
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The articulate classes in Russia—or at least one most important 
and enthusiastic school among them—had long been possessed by 
the idea that Individualism and unrestricted competition had now 
reached in the West a monstrous and perilous development. These 
principles must always lead to the impoverishment of the masses for 
the benefit of the few, and to the formation of a hungry Proletariate. 
“ Let us,” they argue, “avoid this evil. Ifthe peasants be emanci- 
pated without land, or if those Communal institutions, which give to 
every man a share of the soil and secure this inestimable boon for 
the generations still unborn, be now abolished, a Proletariate will be 
rapidly formed, and the peasantry will become a disorganized mass 
of homeless wanderers like the English agricultural labourers. Tf, 
on the contrary, a fair share of land be granted to them, and if the 
Commune be made proprictor of the land ceded, the danger of a 
Proletariate is for ever removed, and Russia will thereby set an 
example to the civilised world! The Western nations have dis- 
covered their error when it is too late—when the peasantry have 
been already deprived of their land, and the labouring classes of the 
towns have already fallen a prey to the insatiable cupidity of the 
capitalists. But Russia may avoid all these dangers, if she but act 
wisely and prudently in this great matter. The peasants are still in 
actual, if not legal, possession of the land, and there is as yet no 
Proletariate in the towns. All that is necessary, therefore, is to 
abolish the arbitrary authority of the proprietors without expro- 
priating the peasants, and without disturbing the existing Com- 
munal institutions, which form the best barrier against pauperism.” 
(ii. 285). 

This points to the considerations which make Russia so exceedingly 
interesting to the sociologist. The great problem for all western 
nations of Europe—and it is already becoming a problem even for 
the United States of America—is that of industrial organization. 
Some of us think that this will, in England at any rate, partially 
conform to the feudal type which it displaces; that the capitalist 
performs functions with which the workmen will never be able to 
dispense ; that the immediate need of the time is the growth of 
vigorous combination among all kinds of labouring people, until 
capitalists come to be guided by those moral and social motives, for 
which a useful temporary substitute is found in the pressure put 
upon them by Trade Unions. But tt would argue the infection of a 
doctrinaire spirit in its worst form, to insist that there can be no 
more than one wholesome and normal type for the industrial future 
of civilised countries. On the contrary, it would be very astonishing, 
and very opposite to what all social studies would have led us to expect, 
if Russia, whose political and social antecedents are so profoundly 
unlike those of England, France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, should 
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in spite of that exhibit the same consequents in her later develop- 
ment. The circumstance of the Commune in Russia having sur- 
vived in full vigour as the social unit, down to a time when the 
English economist comes upon no more than broken traces of it in 
other lands, makes it certain that Russia will move along a path of 
her own,—whether to higher social forms than our own or not, none 
of us will live to know. 

Mr. Wallace gives a full account of the steps by which the great 
measure of 1861 was gradually shaped and finally consummated. 
It is not necessary for us to repeat his story. It is enough to enu- 
merate the three fundamental principles of the Emancipation Law. 
These were :— 

1. That the serfs should at once receive the civil rights of the free 
rural classes, and the authority of the proprietor be replaced by 
Communal self-government. 2. That the rural Communes should 
as far as possible retain the land they actually held, and should 
in return pay to the proprietor yearly dues in money or labour. 
3. That the Government should by its credit assist the Communes 
to redeem these dues, or, in other words, to purchase the lands ceded 
to them in usufruct. With regard to the domestic serfs, they 
were to continue to serve their masters during two years, and there- 
after to be free, but with no claim to a share of the land. 

Thus, es Mr. Wallace puts it, “the serfs were not only liberated, 
but made possessors of land and put on the road to becoming Com- 
munal proprietors, and the old Communal institutions were preserved 
and developed. In answer to the question, who effected this 
gigantic reform? we may say that the chief merit undoubtedly 
belongs to the Emperor. Had he not possessed a very great amount 
of energy he would neither have raised the question nor allowed it 
to be raised by others, and had he not shown a decision and energy 
of which no one suspected him to be capable, the solution would 
have been indefinitely postponed. Among the members of his own 
family he found an able and energetic assistant in his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine—a man who would be remarkable in any 
sphere of life—and a warm sympathizer with the cause in the Grand 
Duchess Helena, a German Princess, thoroughly devoted to the 
welfare of her adopted country. But we must not overlook the 
important part played by the nobles. As soon as the question was 
raised, a large number of proprietors threw themselves enthusiasti- 
cally into the work, and as soon as it became evident that emanci- 
pation was inevitable, all made a holocaust of their ancient rights, 
and demanded to be liberated at once from all relations with the 
serfs. And when the law was passed, it was the proprietors who 
faithfully put it into execution. Lastly, we should remember that 
considerable merit is due to the peasantry for the patience and long- 
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suffering which they displayed, as soon as they understood the law.” 
(ii. 309). 

Hence it may fairly be said that the whole nation worked together, 
sovereign, proprietors, and common people alike. What has been 
the effect of this immense metamorphose of the relations between the 
peasantry and the proprietors, and of the peasantry to the land that 
they cultivate? As might have been expected, there are two con- 
tradictory answers, and Mr. Wallace is too careful an inquirer, and 
too keenly alive to the complexities of a great agrarian revolution, 
to admit that any terse and definite answer at all is yet possible. 
But although he does not sum up in any single formula either of 
enthusiasm or despondency, his account of the main features of the 
new position is definite enough. First, as to the consequences of 
emancipation to the landed proprietors. These proprietors may, like 
any other portion of the human race, be divided into the solvent, 
rational, and circumspect, on the one hand, and the insolvent, foolish, 
and improvident on the other. The latter class have no doubt good 
reason to deplore emancipation, but no sensible man will allow pity 
for a small number of individual cases to be the measure of his judg- 
ment upon so vast a matter as this. ‘ So long as serfage with all its 
extremely elastic relations existed, many proprietors lived constantly 
in an atmosphere of debt, but contrived to keep their heads above 
water, like merchants who are thoroughly insolvent and prolong 
their commercial existence by means of accommodation bills and 
similar desperate expedients. Formerly they lived on their estates 
in comfort and plenty, or lived in the towns and drew a large 
revenue from their estates, and now all their landed property has 
been sold by auction to satisfy the demands of importunate creditors. 
For these men the emancipation, like a crisis in the commercial 
world, brought a day of reckoning. It did not really ruin them, 
but it showed them that they were ruined.” (ii. 343.) 

Let us turn to the proprietors who took their position seriously. 
How has the emancipation of the serfs affected them? One good 
consequence it has certainly had. “ Formerly,” said a member 
of this class, ‘we kept no accounts and drank champagne ; now we 
keep accounts and content ourselves with beer.’’ Or, as Mr. Wallace 
expands this laconic summary, “ the hereditary listlessness and 
apathy, the traditional habit of looking on the estate with its serfs 
as a kind of self-acting machine which must always spontaneously 
supply the owner with the means of living, the inveterate practice 
of spending all ready money, and of taking little heed for the morrow 
—all this, with much that resulted from it, was rudely swept away.” 
Nobody of sense will be likely to deny that the substitution of 
orderly for disorderly habits of life and domestic administration 
must in the long run prove advantageous to the community, however 
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irksome the process may be to an existing generation. The great 
question for every proprietor was what he should do with the land 
that remained in his possession. He had two courses. He could 
either farm the land on his own account, or he could let it to the 
peasants for a fixed yearly sum. The disadvantage of the latter 
course is that the peasants are bad cultivators, and exhaust the land 
recklessly. Strange as it may sound in Lincolnshire and Suffolk 
and Salisbury Square, such an animal as a farmer,—bound down by 
covenants, with no security of tenure, and liable to have his unex- 
hausted improvements confiscated without recompense,—does not 
exist in Russia. A proprietor, then, who should adopt the other 
alternative and farm his land on his own account, might do so in one 
of the following ways. 1. He might release the Commune from their 
dues on account of the Communal land, in consideration of a definite 
amount of field-labour; an amount carefully settled in the Emanci- 
pation Law. 2. He might make an agreement with the Commune, 
or with individual peasants, according to which a certain definite 
amount of agricultural work should be executed for a fixed sum, or 
for a certain amount of pasturage or firewood. When this system is 
adopted, the peasants always use their own horses and agricultural 
implements, and the calculation is made, as we should say, per acre. 
3. He might agree to supply the land and the seed, the peasants 
doing all the work with their own horses and implements, the 
harvest being divided between the contracting parties either equally 
or in some other proportion previously agreed upon—one of the 
many variations of the Métayer system. 4. Or lastly the proprietor 
might replace the serf-labour of which the new law deprived him, by 
the western system of hired labour, letting the Commune attend to 
its own affairs, and seeking his labour wherever he could get it. 

At first the proprietors contented themselves, as might have been 
anticipated, with a continuance of the old ways, under the new 
restrictions. But the labourers took the unfamiliar obligations of 
contract very loosely. Force of circumstances compelled the pro- 
prietors to resort to the other solutions. The transition was difficult, 
though not equally difficult in all parts of the country alike. In the 
Northern Zone, defined in Mr. Wallace’s map, the soil is too exhausted 
to support a free labour system with a profit, unless costly improve- 
ments in culture were introduced, for which the proprietor had 
neither capital nor credit. In the Southern or Black-Earth Zone, on 
the contrary, the soil is fertile enough to give a good return even to 
poor farming. What has happened then is this. “ In the Northern 
Zone the proprietors have nearly all given up farming, and let as 
much of their land as possible to the neighbouring peasantry. The 
houses in which they formerly lived—many of them as grands 
seigneurs—are for the most part deserted and left exposed to the 
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ravages of time, while the owners live in the towns, earning a liveli- 
hood in the public service, or in those numerous commercial and 
industrial undertakings which have sprung up in recent years with 
such marvellous rapidity. If a moralist were to make a sentimental 
journey through this part of the country, he would find abundant 
materials for edifying reflections on the instability of earthly great- 
ness, and the folly of living carelessly from day to day without taking 
thought for the morrow. In the Southern Zone, on the contrary, 
the estates now present more activity than formerly. Nearly all the 
proprietors cultivate at least a part of their property, and can easily 
let to the neighbouring peasantry the land which they do not wish 
to farm on their own account. Some have adopted the system of 
métayage, others get the field-work done by the peasants at so much 
per acre, and a considerable number have succeeded in organizing 
farms with hired labourers on the West-European model. In some 
of the densely-populated districts the proprietors are in the habit of 
letting the whole of their land, and derive from this a large revenue. 
The Russian peasant likes the risk and chances of farming on his 
own account, and is ready to pay a high rent for land rather than 
work as a labourer.” (ii. 328—9.) 

In the southern section of the Black-Earth Zone, where the experi- 
ment of farming with hired labour is being tried in good earnest, the 
most serious difficulty lies in the scarcity of labour. For the pre- 
paration of the land and the sowing of the grain the ordinary popu- 
lation suffices; but for the harvest the services of the nomadic 
reapers are always required, and when the harvest is plentiful the 
price of labour rises to such an extent that the proprietor has some- 
times reason to regret the exceptional bounty of nature. ‘I know 
at least of one case,” says Mr. Wallace, “where an unusually 
abundant harvest ruined many farmers. This happened in the 
province of Samara in the year 1868. The harvest was so abundant 
that the reaping cost about twenty-five shillings per acre, and the 
grain was afterwards spoiled by continuous rains, so that the reaping 
expenses became a dead loss.” 

Many proprietors send agents to the north in early spring to hire 
reapers at a moderate price for the harvest time; but the labourers 
so hired fail to come at the stipulated time, and they decamp when 
it suits their convenience. People of a certain temperament, which 
is as familiar in other lands as it is in Russia, think the government 
might remedy this by a more complicated system of passports; but 
proprietors of a more active stamp seek a remedy of a surer kind in 
the introduction of reaping machines, and by sowing their wheat at 
two seasons. Meanwhile, the safest remedy of all is at work, for 
the population is rapidly increasing. 

Hence in the South we may look forward to seeing the proprietors 
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successfully conducting the cultivation of their own land. In the 
northern agricultural zone, Mr. Wallace thinks it probable that the 
arable land will gradually pass into the hands of the peasantry, who 
can often extract from it a fair revenue, when the proprietor can 
only farm at a loss. 

Next, we have to ask what the effect of emancipation has been 
upon the peasantry? ‘In truth,” says Mr. Wallace, “it is no easy 
matter to sum up the two sides of the account and draw an accurate 
balance, except in those exceptional cases in which the proprietor 
flagrantly abused his authority. The present money-dues and taxes 
are often more burdensome than the labour-dues in the time of 
serfage. If the serfs had a great many ill-defined obligations to 
fulfil—such as the carting of the master’s grain to market, the pre- 
paring of his firewood, the supplying him with eggs, chickens, home- 
made linen, and the like—they had, on the other hand, a good many 
ill-defined privileges. They grazed their cattle during a part of the 
year on the manor-land; they received firewood and occasionally 
logs for repairing their huts; sometimes the proprietor lent them or 
gave them a cow or a horse when they had been visited by the cattle- 
plague or the horse-stealer; and in times of famine they could look 
to their master for support. All this hasnow come to anend. Their 
burdens and their privileges have been swept away together, and 
been replaced by clearly-defined, unbending, unelastic legal relations. 
They have now to pay the market-price for every stick of fire-wood 
which they burn, for every log which they require for repairing their 
houses, and for every rood of land on which to graze their cattle. 
Nothing is now to be had gratis. The demand to pay is encountered 
at every step. If a cow dies or a horse is stolen, the owner can no 
longer go to the proprietor with the hope of receiving a present, or 
at least a loan without interest, but must, if he has no ready money, 
apply to the village usurer, who probably considers twenty or thirty 
per cent. as a by no means exorbitant rate of interest. Sometimes it 
even happens that the peasant has to pay without getting any return 
whatever, as, for instance, when his cattle stray into the proprietor’s 
fields—an accident that may easily occur in a country where walls 
and hedges are almost unknown. Formerly, on such an occasion, he 
escaped with a scolding or with a light castigation, which was soon 
forgotten ; but now he has to pay as a fine a sum which is for him 
considerable. Thinking of all this and of the other advantages and 
disadvantages of his new position, he has naturally much difficulty 
in coming to a general conclusion, and is perhaps quite sincere when, 
on being asked whether his new position is better than the old, he 
scratches the back of his head and replies, in a mystified, doubtful 


tone, ‘How shall I say to you? It is both better and worse.’” 
Gi. 853—4.) 
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Mr. Wallace when he comes to sum up his own conclusions admits 
much of what is said as to the profoundly unsatisfactory condition of 
the peasantry, and makes no attempt to deny their drunkenness and 
improvidence. But he sets these vices down, and we may well 
suppose that he does so with good reason, to the conditions of the 
serfage from which the people have just emerged. It would be 
wonderful if, considering the few years that the new system has been 
in operation, the habits engendered by the old system had already 
had time to die out. The parish clergy have as little influence in 
making the people sober, as if they were in a large English town. 
“Tf the orthodox church,” says Mr. Wallace significantly, “could 
make the peasantry refrain from the inordinate use of strong drink 
as effectually as it makes them refrain during a great part of the 
year from the use of animal food, and if it could instil into their 
minds a few simple moral principles as successfully as it has inspired 
them with a belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, it would certainly 
confer on them an inestimable benefit. But this is, for the present 
at least, not to be expected. The great majority of the parish clergy 
are men utterly unfit for such a task, and the few who have any 
aspirations in that direction rarely, if ever, acquire a perceptible 
moral influence over their parishioners,” (ii. 355.) 

Nor does Mr. Wallace deny that the Russian peasant is lazy and 
shiftless compared with the stout and tenacious labourer of the West ; 
he only says, and it is just to remember it, that to one coming from 
the East the Russian peasant seems a very industrious person indeed. 

Nor again—to come to the pith of the matter—does Mr. Wallace 
deny the evils that are as yet incident to the system of peasant self- 
government which the Emancipation Law set up. Such evils are 
these. ‘The more laborious and well-to-do peasants do all in their 
power to escape election as office bearers, and leave the administra- 
tion in the hands of the less respectable members. In the ordinary 
course of affairs there is little evidence of administration of any kind, 
and in cases of public disaster, such as a fire or a visitation of the 
cattle-plague, the authorities seem to be apathetic and powerless. 
Not unfrequently a Volost Elder trades with the money he collects 
as dues or taxes; and sometimes, when he becomes insolvent, the 
peasants have to pay their taxes and dues a second time. The Volost 
Court is very often accessible to the influence of védka and other 
kinds of bribery, so that in many districts it has fallen into utter 
discredit, and the peasants say that any one who becomes a judge 
‘takes a sin on his soul.’ The village assemblies, too, have 
become worse than they were in the days of serfage. At that time 
the heads of households—who, it must be remembered, have alone a 
voice in the decisions—were few in number, laborious, and well-to- 
do, and they kept the lazy, unruly members under strict control ; 
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now that the large families haye been broken up, and almost every 
adult peasant is head of a household, the communal affairs are often 
decided by 2 noisy majority; and almost any communal decision 
may be obtained by ‘treating the Mir’—that is by supplying a 
certain amount of vddka.” (ii. 358). 

All this deserves to be borne in mind, as against those idyllic 
images which are not without their influence over even so careful 
and scientific a writer as M. de Laveleye.’’ But Mr. Wallace proceeds 
to point out that not a few of the most common complaints are due 
to the fact of people demanding from the peasant administration 
a great deal that no sort of administration could possibly effect. 
And he further adduces what he rightly calls a very significant 
circumstance to show the exaggeration of some of the complaints 
against the Village Assembly. 

“Tf,” he says, “the lazy, worthless members of the Commune 
had really the direction of Communal affairs, we should find 
that in the Northern Agricultural Zone, where it is necessary to 
manure the soil, the periodical re-distributions of the Communal 
land would be very frequent; for in a new distribution the lazy 
peasant has a good chance of getting a well-manured lot in exchange 
for the lot which he has exhausted. Now, so far as my observations 
extend, I have found—much, I confess, to my astonishment—nothing 
of the kind. In all, or nearly all, of the Communes which I have 
visited throughout this part of the country I have found that no 
general re-distribution has taken place since the Emancipation.” 
Again, the Russian peasant is shrewd enough, and like other shrewd 
persons he is sure to profit by experience. When they find, for 
instance, that the Volost Elder has not been paying into the 
’ Treasury the money collected as taxes and dues, and that they have 
in consequence to pay the taxes and dues a second time, they will 
insist in future on seeing the Treasury receipts. 

Even, however, if the abuses incident to communal administra- 
tion do in time disappear, many persons contend, with the economists 
of the West, that there is an inherent obstructiveness in the system of 
common ownership. Dr. Leon Faucher, for instance, who gave the 
English public a short account of the Russian land-system some 
years ago,” is of this opinion. The books tell us that the Commune 
prevents good cultivation according to the methods in use, and 
second, that it prevents permanent improvements and the passage to 
a higher kind of agriculture. We may notice in passing that our 
own artificial and detestable system is open to exactly the same 
objections ; the farmer is tied down by a number of restrictive 


(1) De la Propriété et de ses Formes Primitioess. Ch. ii. and iii. 
' (2) Bystems of Land Tenure. Essays published by the Cobden Club. London 
Macmillan. 1870. 
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covenants, that prevent him—not only from using up the land, and 
carrying off the straw, ete.—but from distributing his crops as he 
may judge best; and he is checked in permanent improvements by 
the knowledge that he may be turned out of his farm without com- 
pensation. This by way of illustration of the homely jingle, that— 


‘‘The faults of our neighbours with freedom we blame, 
But tax not ourselves though we practise the same.” * 


Mr. Wallace’s answer to the second of the two objections of d 
priort reasoners, is conclusive. ‘When the peasants,” he says, 
“begin to think of permanent improvements, such as drainage, 
irrigation, and the like, they will find the Communal institutions a 
help rather than an obstruction; for such improvements, if under- 
taken at all, must be undertaken on a large scale, and the Mir is an 
already existing association. The only permanent improvements 
which can be for the present profitably undertaken consist in the 
reclaiming of waste land ; and such improvements are already some- 
times attempted. I know at least of one case in which a Commune 
has reclaimed a considerable tract of waste land by means of hired 
labourers. Nor does the Mir prevent in this respect individual 
initiative. In many Communes of the northern provinces it is a 
received principle of custom law that if any member reclaims waste 
land he is allowed to retain possession of it for a number of years 
proportionate to the amount of labour expended.” 

To the other of the two general objections, that the peasant, as 
co-proprietor, does not cultivate well according to existing lights, 
Mr. Wallace’s reply is that the peasants put as much manure in their 
soil as they possess, and if they do not put enough, it is usually 
because he has not enough cattle. But it is the Commune, say its 
enemies, which keeps the stock of cattle low; it gives the peasant 
reason to fear two things. In the first place, part of his cattle may 
be sold by the Imperial police for Communal arrears, though he may 
have paid his own share of the taxes and dues; and in the second 
place, the Commune may make a general re-distribution of the land, 
and give to others the plots or strips which he has carefully manured 
for several years. The former contingency, however, is the result of 
a bad fiscal system, and occurs in parts of the country where the 
Commune does not exist. The second apprehension appears to Mr. 
Wallace to have much less influence on the peasant than is supposed 


(3) Another illustration is our fashion of objecting to the compulsory partition of 
property in France. Partition destroys the true family spirit, weakens paternal 
authority, periodically ruins industry, and the like. The English system does not 
limit paternal authority by compulsory partition, but by what usage has {made 
tantamount to compulsory prevention of partition; its economic effects are still more 
injurious. French and English Liberals may well agree in the same cry for droit de 
tester. 
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by theorizers. It implies, for one thing, an absence of Communal 
good faith, which is an unproved assumption. In the next place it 
is contrary to fact. ‘In the southern provinces, where no manure 
is required, the periodical re-distributions take place almost every 
year; as we travel northward, we find the term lengthens ; and in 
the Northern Agricultural Zone, where manure is indispensable, 
general re-distributions are almost unknown. In the province of 
Yaroslav, for example, the Communal land is generally divided into 
two parts; the manured land lying near the village, and the 
unmanured land lying beyond. The latter alone is subject to 
frequent re-distribution.” 

It is not necessary to labour these various points further. 
Readers who are specially interested in the matter will pursue it 
in Mr. Wallace’s careful pages. He is as far as possible from the 
vague enthusiasm of some Russians for the Commune; he even 
believes that some day the periodical re-distribution of land will 
disappear, though it is the case that hitherto very few Communes 
have used the privilege, which they all possess, of transferring 
invariably a lot to each family. But Mr. Wallace deprecates any 
legislative interference, hurrying or distorting the slow normal 
dissolution, if dissolution there must ultimately be, of what he 
emphatically describes as “ the only institution which has genuine, 
spontaneous, independent life in it, and does not require to draw 
galvanic vitality from the central authority,—the only piece of real 
self-government which exists in the country. All the other organs 
of self-government in Russia are more or less artificial and orna- 
mental, and the power which created them might at once demolish 
them without producing any serious perturbation ; the Commune 
alone has deep roots in the traditions, the habits, and the everyday 
interests of the people.” 

Here we must leave this valuable and instructive book. It is one 
of the stoutest and most honest pieces of work produced in our time, 
and the man who has produced it may securely enjoy the reflection, 
which is by no means given to all of us, that even if he never does 
anything more, he will not have lived for nothing. 


EpIror. 
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Tue defiance of Europe by the worst government in Europe is now an 
achieved fact. The issue for England is one of the most humiliating strokes 
that she has ever undergone. We might have said, in the first instance, 
‘‘The misgovernment of the Turkish provinces is to be deplored, but we 
cannot undertake to set the world to rights: you who are nearer must see 
to it. So long as Constantinople is not immediately threatened, we wish 
you well.” This might not have been very exalted language, but it would 
have been humanity and good sense. England might have gone farther 
than this. She might have followed the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, 
and actively co-operated with Russia in making the Turk put his house in 
order. That would have been—that would still be—a policy worthy of a 
great people, who have courage and faith enough to be willing to use their 
strength for great causes, as their forefathers had. There was a third course: 
to withstand Russia from motives of a mean, ugly, and childish jealousy 
and dogged suspicion; to abstain from coercing Turkey ourselves, and to 
prevent others from coercing her; to say'to Europe, ‘‘ We cannot afford to 
allow the government of outrage and massacre to be put down in Turkey, 
because there are some who think that it might possibly hinder us in keep- 
ing down outrage and massacre in India.” The government chose to follow 
the third of these courses. It was the worst; its result to England has 
been moral humiliation, and its results to Europe will be to precipitate the 
conflagration. Everybody sees that the end of the Conference is the end of 
nothing else. It is the beginning of a more violent stage than any that has 
gone before. 

Yet it is not surprising to learn that the Turks are already beginning to 
be afraid of the results of their own daring. They may well stand aghast 
when they come to realize their isolation. The repulse of the far too 
moderate proposals of the Plenipotentiaries, and the fact that the director 
of the abominations in Bulgaria still goes unpunished and manifestly will 
continue to go unpunished, have set the opinion of the English eonstituen- 
cies once for all against the Turkish power. The popular instinct is 
marvellously clear. Fifteen years ago, while Pall Mall, and culture, and the 
Philistine, and the men of the sword were all for the South in the American 
war, the great constituencies were steadfast for the North. They saw that 
the government of the Confederates meant Slavery ; and they see now that 
the government of the Turk means periodical Massacre. They turn aside 
now from the nonsensical jargon about the government of Turkey being an 
integral and independent power, just as then they brushed away the 
sophisms about the Southern States having a right to secede. The same 
classes and groups that raged for the right of the planter to hold slaves, 
are now raging again for the right of the Turk to have his massacre. But 
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the bulk of the nation is sound now as it was then, and the abrupt disso- 
lution of the Conference only makes the issue clearer. 


At the first meeting of the Conference, the principal Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiary read a statement in vindication of the Porte, which is supposed to 
have been drawn up by the ablest of its Christian servants, Alexander 
Karatheodori Effendi. We may recall the words of O’Connell, ‘‘ Whenever 
a Christian is to be roasted, another Christian will always be found to turn the 
spit.’ The audacity of the allusions to the Bulgarian massacres provoked an 
indignant protest from Lord Salisbury, who, to the astonishment of his diplo- 
matic colleagues, reminded the Turkish ministers that the antecedents of their 
Government were well-known. England will be grateful to Lord Salisbury 
for this ebullition, and perhaps it may prove to be the only satisfactory 
incident in the history of his mission. That Lord Salisbury can be 
incisive in speech we all know: what requires to be proved is that he is 
equally strenuous in action. His patriotism is beyond question. No un- 
friendly criticism was published upon his consenting again to serve under 
Mr. Disraeli, after having at two periods, separated by an interval of 
co-operation in the Cabinet of 1866, exposed and denounced him. But 
some of the best men on his own side were none the less unfavourably 
impressed by such unexpected pliancy. In his struggle to save his 
ritualistic friends from Mr. Disraeli and the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
in 1874, he was again worsted, not without humiliation; and, by an 
odd coincidence, the same week which witnesses the inefficacy of Lord 
Salisbury’s championship of the Eastern Christians, sees Mr. Tooth 
put into prison. A complete judgment cannot be formed until the records 
of the Conference are in our hands, if even then; but it seems that 
after the Guildhall speech, to which Lord Salisbury is believed to have 
objected, he would have better consulted his own dignity and that of 
England, had he declined the mission unless furnished with the complete 
power which he appears to have lacked. The statement comes to us at 
once from St. Petersburg, from Vienna, and from the inspired organs of 
Turkey, that, as there were two English ambassadors at Constantinople, so 
there has been a dual policy. We may doubt the assertion so far as 
relates to Sir Henry Elliot, although it is disappointing to observe that Lord 
Salisbury failed to acquire ascendancy over the very subalter‘n mind of his 
colleague. But there are many ways in which the secret intentions of Lord 
Beaconsfield may have been made known. Not to speak of the accredited 
agents of the Porte, or even of Odian Effendi, the trusted emissary of Midhat 
Pasha, who has lately been here, it is impossible to overlook the significance 
of the line taken by the semi-official press in London, especially by the 
Morning Post, a journal not now for the first time the depository of the 
intimate desires of a premier. In an article, which derived peculiar 
importance from the simultaneous publication of official documents connected 
with the Conference, of which it was the only journal that obtained com- 
munication, the Morning Post announced in double-leaded type that Lord 
Salisbury had exceeded his instructions; but that happily the terms of 
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pacification, which he had elaborated with General Ignatieff, had not been 
protocolled. 

The original error, which has led to this lamentable discomfiture, last- 
ingly injurious to the reputation of Lord Derby, was a fallacious view of 
England’s interest. ven what is called our traditional policy cannot be 
made answerable for the assumption that we are specially concerned in 
what may be called the Danubian part of the problem. In 1828 the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Palmerston saw no occasion to oppose the passage 
of the Danube by the Russian army, and if it be urged that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinions became subsequently modified in a sense unfavourable to 
Russia, we would point to what occurred at the commencement of the 
Crimean War. At that time, Lord Palmerston decidedly objected to our 
engaging in any military operations to prevent the advance of the Russians 
through the Principalities to the Balkan. He sagaciously discerned that it 
was the interest of others to act in that direction, and that by putting our- 
selves forward we should only be enabling them to indulge with impunity 
in convenient inaction. Lord Palmerston succeeded in persuading Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government to abandon the idea of confronting Russia in the 
Principalities or in Bulgaria; and in the work lately published by Mr. 
Ashley, a letter will be found written by Mr. Gladstone early in October, 
1854, handsomely acknowledging how much the Cabinet was indebted to 
Lord Palmerston for the wise counsel which he had given. If in the sub- 
sequent negotiations and in the final Treaty, stipulations securing the 
freedom of the Danube were admitted, it was evidently in the main in 
order to obtain the co-operation of Austria, who became a party with Eng- 
land and France to the Treaty of April 15, 1856, guaranteeing the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire. The changes which have since 
taken place in the constitution of Germany, could not but have strengthened 
Lord Palmerston’s judgment in this respect. 

Lord Derby was mistaken in so readily accepting the part which foreign 
Powers are always eager to thrust upon us as the opponents quand méme of 
Russian policy. On the other hand, no English Government in the present 
state of public opinion would be justified in allowing the question of Con- 
stantinople to be prejudged. It was obvious duty to receive with satisfac- 
tion the Czar’s declarations upon this point, which were doubtless sincere, and 
to hail them as removing a possible cause of misunderstanding between the 
two governments; but, at the same time, inasmuch as sovereigns, with the 
most loyal intentions, may by the force of circumstances or by the current 
of public opinion be carried beyond their own landmarks, we might have 
taken measures of adequate precaution to support our policy if necessary 
by arms. : 


In the position in which we are now placed, it has been, urged, that as 
we cannot consent to submit to so great a rebuff from the Porte, we ought 
to co-operate actively with Russia in acts of coercion. Many months ago 
Mr. Gladstone proposed that with our fleet we should blockade the European 
shore of the Bosphorus, and there is no doubt that even recently some 
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demonstration that England was really in earnest would have quickly 
brought Turkey to submit. At the same time there are many obvious 
difficulties attendant on our entering upon any course which might involve 
us for an unlimited term in operations of indefinite extent. Mr. Cobden 
said of nations going to war, that they know who is their partner in the 
first dance, but that they cannot tell with whom they may be dancing at the 
end of the ball. In the first place, while denouncing the tripartite treaty 
of the 15th of April, 1856, we should declare that England will not inter- 
fere to save Turkey from the consequences of her misdeeds in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or Bulgaria. We are not called upon to war in defence of 
those provinces, but we can at least remove any obstacle supposed to exist 
in us, which might impede the action of the neighbouring powers who are 
more immediately concerned. For the rest, as a proof of our sincerity and 
as a vindication of our authority, we might follow the precedent of the 
course adopted towards France in 1815, after the Congress of Vienna had 
been dispersed by the return of Napoleon I. from Elba. We might subject the 
Porte to a penal loss of territory. We are precluded by our circumstances 
from taking part in military operations on the mainland. But there are the 
islands. ‘The misgovernment there is as cruel as it is elsewhere in that 
weltering empire of disorder and hate. There is Crete, for example. 
Everybody remembers the odious part once played by Lord Derby in 
connection with that unfortunate island. We might reverse the policy of 
which he made himself the instrument ; we might occupy Crete, and, if it 
were thought desirable, by-and-by cause it to be annexed, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Greek population, to the Hellenic kingdom. By 
naval action in this direction, England would keep herself clear of the 
dangerous complexities of the three empires, while she would be earning a 
right to have a voice in the ultimate settlement. 

As regards the position occupied by the Great Powers respectively at 
the end of the Conference, it may be said that Russia, if prepared to advance, 
has improved her position, having obtained the moral sanction of Europe to 
herimmediate demands, and having shown an almost excessive desire to arrive 
at an understanding by the methods of conciliation and compromise. By the 
end of the present winter, one half of the whole period of the armistice will 
have expired, but if a milder season be considered necessary for the re- 
commencement of hostilities, they could hardly be resumed on the first of 
March. In the bleak lands of the Lower Danube, the latter part of the 
winter is often the colder; March is generally more to be feared than 
December, and it is not unusual to see the weather pass, after a short 
interval of late spring, from the extreme rigour of winter to the summer 
heats. The later accounts of the state of the Russian army in Bessarabia 
are favourable, but although the first failings may have been designedly 
exaggerated, Russia is probably experiencing the inconvenience of having 
hastily adopted the Prussian military system. For foreign service, on a 
distant field, a manageable force, highly disciplined, perfectly equipped, is 
more useful than a citizen army, especially when, by reason of deficient 
education, the soldier requires a longer training. No English journal has 
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sent a correspondent to the Russian army, and we are without infor- 
mation as to its numbers or condition on the Asiatic frontier. As 
to the Turks, the want of money cannot but tell heavily against them. 
Hitherto they have been living upon the treasures found in the palaces of 
Abdul Aziz, which were much more considerable than the government gave 
them out to be at the time; but these will soon come to an end, and when 
the late Sultan’s plate and jewels have all been sold or pawned, it will be 
difficult to find new resources. Midhat Pacha has cancelled Mahmoud’s 
decree of partial repudiation, but he does not even pay the surviving 
moiety of interest on the debt. It is even said that persons with but trifling 
claims upon the Government, in spite of frequent promises, are sent empty 
away. With convenient scrupulosity the Grand Vizier is waiting for the 
sanction of the Ottoman Parliament, but the Stock Exchange refuses to 
discount his assurances, and Turkish quotations remain as obstinately un- 
improved as Turkish ministers. 

We assume in these reflections that matters cannot rest where 
they are left by the late Conference. In truth, simply to revert to 
the status quo is impossible. The events of the last month have 
rendered the status quo obsolete. The government of Turkey since 
1856 has been that of an Asiatic despotism, mitigated by the control of 
ambassadors. ‘Their sole authority was derived from the dread of that 
armed intervention, which, in the last resort, was supposed to be ready to 
back their representations. The abortivé Conference has shown the vanity 
of the fears by which the Porte has hitherto been awed. If assembled 
Europe is powerless to enforce a mild measure of reform, called forth by 
appalling revelations of tyranny and outrage, will not the daily routine of 
isolated acts of oppression and wrong be secure of impunity? Those 
Powers, at least, who are chiefly responsible, cannot with any self- 
respect allow it to be said that their action has only aggravated the lot of 
the suffering peoples. We cannot be consoled by the suggestion that the 
disgrace is one which we share alike with all the great Powers, for it is 
clearly to England and to Russia that it mainly attaches. Germany 
may be playing an occult game, but, tried by her previous acts and 
declarations, she is open to no reproach, and the same may be said of 
France and of Italy. As regards England and Russia, on the other hand, 
the case is wholly different. It has been generally believed, and as we 
think, rightly believed, that, but for the opposition of England, the Czar 
would have succeeded in ameliorating the position of the Turkish Slavs. It 
has been believed that England herself would have been able to obtain the 
necessary concessions from the Porte, had she not been apprehensive of 
seeing them used to further the ends of Russian ambition. When, thero- 
fore, it was announced that Lord Salisbury and General Ignatieff had 
arrived at an agreement, it was hoped that the only obstacle was removed 
and that their joint influence at Constantinople would prove irresistible. It 
was unreasonable to anticipate that their combined diplomatic forces would 
be repulsed by Turkey. 

It is of no avail to say that our government was always Turkish in 
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inclination, and thatin making demands upon the Porte it was only yielding 
to a pressure which it considered impolitic. As Mr. Gladstone once said, 
‘the bond of England is good, by whomsoever it may be given.” Lord 
Derby’s fulminating dispatch, Lord Salisbury’s mission, his proposals con- 
certed with Russia, are all the acts of England, and it is no satisfaction to 
be told, as the ministerial organs imply, that Lord Beaconsfield’s dignity is 
vindicated. What is Lord Beaconsfield’s dignity ? It is the political fore- 
sight and the moral worth of the country that are compromised. Any 
Government incurs the contempt of Europe which goes so far in negotiation, 
without meaning anything serious, and without intending to carry its 
policy through. Such a course saps diplomatic action, and is incom- 
patible with national self-respect. We may soon stand in need of the 
credit, which we have been gratuitously wasting at Constantinople. 

The misleading language, used not only by the Conservative party, but 
even by some Liberals as respects Russia, appears to be suggested by some 
strange misconception, or rather, by a former state of things, which has now 
become doubly obsolete. Before the Crimean War, Russia was formidable 
on account of the influence which the Emperor Nicholas was exercising 
over the many States which then made up the weak and distracted 
Germany, and again because the whole power of Russia herself and that 
which she derived from influence over dependent allies, was wielded in 
furtherance of absolutist objects by a single autocratic will. At the 
present moment it is clear—all writers of authority, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace, and M. Leroy Beaulieu prove it—that the Russian 
Emperor is obliged to take great account of the opinion of the people of 
Russia much more unfortunately than Lord Beaconsfield has taken of the 
opinion of the people of England; and it cannot be said that since the 
Crimean War he has favoured the cause of reaction abroad. Indeed 
his course, in this respect, will favourably compare with that of our own 
Conservative aristocracy. It cannot be said that he endeavoured to impede 
the unification of Italy, or the consolidation of Germany, or that he sym- 
pathized with the rebellion of the slave-holding American States. In spite 
of very tempting overtures, he honourably shunned the alliance of the French 
Empire. Even as regards its domestic life, it would be no less erroneous to 
speak of the Russia of our day as if it were still the Russia of the Emperor 
Nicholas, than it would have been to treat the France of 1789 as if she were 
still what she had been under Louis XV. Even if Russia were as despotic 
at home and as friendly to despotism abroad as ever, all would be changed, 
as regards her influence, by the transformation of Germany. By sea the 
German Empire is at least twice as powerful as Russia, and as a maritime 
State its resources are rapidly increasing ; while by land it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in a fortnight Germany could place four armies‘upon her 
frontiers, any one of which would be superior to the best that, upon any 
single point it would take Russia little less than two months to collect. If 
we look to the facilities and prospects of expansion in Europe of the two 
Empires, the advantage still remains equally great on the side of Germany. 
The magnitude of the change which the wars of 1866 and 1870 have 
wrought in Europe is not even yet fully realized. 
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If any one wishes to take the measure of the delusions which may be 
entertained even by able men, in such matters, let him go back to the 
Russian episode of November 1870. When Prince Gortschakoff denounced 
the Black Sea stipulations of the treaty of 1856, the English ambassador at 
St. Petersburg told him that he expected to receive instructions to ask for 
his passport in forty-eight hours. For a considerable time opinion in 
England was inclining to war, and the Cabinet, even Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, appears to have hesitated. Many men, whose judgment in general 
is entitled to much respect, for a long time censured the supineness of our 
government, and yet, if we are to believe what is confidently stated, this 
ambitious and aggressive power has made so little use of the licence it then 
claimed, that the Russian naval forces in the Black Sea are at this moment 
unquestionably inferior to those even of Turkey. At any rate, no one now 
professes to regret that we acquiesced, and, indeed, the Hdinburgh Review, in 
an article which is in other respects penetrated by Russophobia, quietly 
admits that the change which Mr. Gladstone allowed to be effected at the 
London Conference in 1871, is if anything more favourable to us than the 
original article in the superseded treaty. 

More than ever is it apparent, however, that the real centre of gravity is 
at Berlin. The strong man armed is stronger than ever, and so far as 
public opinion in Germany is concerned, he has unshackled liberty to con- 
tract any alliance, Tros Rutulusve fuat, and espouse any cause that he may 
think conducive to the aims of German policy. The apprehension that 
Lord Salisbury’s mission would succeed, eannot have appeared sufficiently 
plausible to cause Prince Bismark a single sleepless night. If England had 
taken the side of Turkey, Russia might have drawn back and the turmoil, 
for which the great minister has been longing, might have been put off to 
some distant day. But with England formally admitting the justice of her 
cause, Russia has only to ask the permission of Germany before going to 
war,—a permission which, if sincerely given, would guarantee the 
neutrality at least of Austria. There have lately been symptoms of a desire 
on the part of the German Government to pick a quarrel with France. 
_ It has actively excited suspicion that, considering how often the French 
have dreamt of a Russian alliance since the Eastern question was reopened, 
their journals and public opinion, in as far as there’was any, were favourable 
to Turkey, and this has been explained in part by the influence of the Jews, 
but chiefly by the conviction that a compact existed between the two 
Northern empires which was to allow Germany to carry out those designs 
against France which are said to have been thwarted in the opening of 
1875. An unprovoked attack upon pacific France would be an outrage 
which we could hardly suppose Prince Bismark seriously to meditate. 
However ambitious in his designs and cynical in the choice of means, he 
has always shown a certain regard for the public opinion of Europe. That 
he would be glad to weaken Russia or to strengthen Germany, at the 
expense of Austrian independence, is still possible, and the declarations 
which he made at the beginning of December were not reassuring. Prince 
Bismark can hardly be said to have spoken ; he only equivocated. 
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Parliament reassembles in a few days, and, according to present appear- 
ances, the session will owe its interest to the debates upon our foreign 
policy. In the relative strength of parties there has been little numerical 
change, and the fatal band of Irish Home Rulers remains unabsorbed in 
either of the old parties. But the loss of moral authority on the part of 
ministers has been enormous. Besides this, which is only felt at its full 
value when an election is close at hand, they are under the disadvantage 
at the same time of having to commit their fortunes in the House of 
Commons to the guidance of a new leader. Sir Stafford Northcote, in a 
passage borrowed from the profligate Tory gladiator of the last century, 
has compared himself to a master of hounds; perhaps the sport with 
which he is most familiar is that which consists in hunting with the hounds 
and running with the hare... Seeing Mr. Disraeli in the robes of Burke’s 
intended honours, Sir Stafford Northcote may have been tempted to borrow 
the plumage of Lord Bolingbroke ; he would do better to trust to those 
qualities which have hitherto stood him in good stead—flexibility of prin- 
ciple, affected candour, sly urbanity. The Liberal leader, on the other 
hand, has been gradually rising in reputation, and although Sir Stafford 
Northcote, his senior by many years, may surpass him as a practised 
speaker, Lord Hartington possesses surer and sounder elements of strength. 

Whatever may be murmured in clubs by those who wish to give them- 
selves an air of profound statesmanship, the attitude of the Liberal party 
towards the Government, in the Eastern question, has been throughout 
perfectly consistent and patriotic. The principle which should guide an 
opposition in dealing with Foreign Affairs was admirably stated by Mr. 
Disraeli when, in 1864, in the midst of the sittings in London of the Confer- 
ence upon Danish affairs, he made an animated attack upon the Government, 
which he justified by urging that the silence of an opposition could only be 
expected, as long as the negotiations were conducted upon a basis which 
Parliament had approved. The Liberal party, whether leaders or follow- 
ing, were acquiescent in the policy of Ministers, until it became evident from 
their conflicting declarations that there was really no settled policy at all, 
but merely a strong inclination to screen and condone the worst acts of an 
iniquitous government. When a question is referred to the people, it 
cannot be treated in the measured style of diplomatic notes, nor when we 
consider the character of ‘‘ the Bulgarian Accidents,”’ as Edhem Pacha, the 
irascible colleague of Safvet Pacha, chooses to call them, can any one 
with a free mind admit that Mr. Gladstone has spoken with exaggerated 
vehemence. 

Besides that of the Premier, another familiar form will be missed from 
the benches of the House of Commons—that of the late Mr. Horsman, whose 
disappearance from the scene coincides not inappropriately with that of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Some sixteen or seventeen years ago a small band of Conser- 
vatives, who had occasionally shown a wise preference for Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Disraeli, were anxious that Mr. Horsman should become the leader of 
their party. It is now almost forgotten that, at that epoch, he was one of 
the foremost orators of the House, and that at the time of the French 
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Treaty of Commerce he showed a successful alacrity in encountering Mr. 
Gladstone in debate, which Mr. Disraeli only displayed in subsequent 
years, But Mr. Horsman, the very type of the sort of politician that 
parliamentary institutions are supposed to bring to the surface, cared only 
for the excitements of party strategy and rhetorical display, and the 
House itself becomes at last impatient of gentlemen who, when there was 
no chance of making or unmaking a government, appeared to look upon 
public affairs as a pastime to fill up the gap between the end of the hunting 
season and the opening of the shooting season. Too slothful in business, 
too fervent in intrigue, at once indolent and eager, he seemed to care more 
for the struggle than for the victory. Compared with Mr. Disraeli, he had the 
recommendation, in the eyes of the country party, of being more English in 
his pleasures, in his studies, in his style. Nevertheless the Tories were 
wise in their generation in sticking to Mr. Disraeli; not by Mr. Horsman 
nor by any one else has be been approached in persistent tactics and sus- 
tained manceuvres, in imperturbable effrontery, and least of all in the politic 
distribution of accepted flatteries. 


The elections to the German Parliament are not likely to produce any 
immediate effect upon the foreign policy of the Empire, for Prince Bismark 
must have been well aware of the wide prevalence of discontent. With a 
view to the future, however, it is a pregnant fact that this uneasy feeling 
should so largely have found expression in a heavy Socialist vote. If we 
allow for the places which were not contested, but where nevertheless there 
must generally have been some members of the constituencies attached to 
the party, it may be estimated that one elector in every eight throughout 
the Empire is a Socialist. Even this does not give an adequate idea of the 
numbers enlisted under this banner, for in Germany a man to be entitled 
to a vote must have completed his twenty-fifth year, and in France it has 
been found that revolutions have in general been principally made by young 
men below that limit of age. Much of the programme which has found so 
many adherents could be adopted by any party of strong democratic 
opinions, even where no communistic tendency existed, but there can be no 
doubt that the lower, middle, and working classes are much fascinated by 
Socialist schemes. The obligations to the omnipresent State are so burden- 
some in Germany, that it is not surprising that the suffering people should 
look for relief to some form of State intervention in favour of labour. 
Prince Bismark’s majority will probably be little affected, for it appears 
that the recent elections have been taken as a warning by the various 
Liberal sections and that they are already more disposed to pull together. 
Accordingly, in the Prussian Diet, the National-Liberals have allowed a 
Progressive (Klotz) to be chosen as the first Vice-President, and a member 
of the Free-Conservative party (Bethusy-Huc) as the second. We cannot 
regret that the National-Liberals should receive a check, for a Parliament 
of National-Liberals would be an assembly of Roebucks. 


The year closed in France with a signal victory of M. Jules Simon over 
M. Gambetta and the Extreme Left. The latter seems to have beenimprudent 
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in raising issues, which without being sufficiently important to interest the 
country, brought them into collision with the Senate. It was in vain that 
M. Gambetta endeavoured to animate the dry bones of a quarrel as to privi- 
lege between the two chambers : the public did not care about the matter, 
and as opinion was not considered ripe for the final separation of Church 
and State, it was perhaps hardly worth while to object to the payment of the 
military chaplains. M. Jules Simon is essentially the Minister of Oppor- 
tunism, but it is the statesmanlike conduct of M. Gambetta, since the fall 
of M. Thiers, which alone could have rendered a government with such 
principles possible. No orator is more insinuating than M. Jules Simon, 
and no one knows better how to envelope his hearers in the soft folds 
of an unctuous rhetoric. Perhaps after a year of such a régime, France 
will no more know what has been going on, than sometimes a listener at the 
end of one of M. Jules Simon’s speeches could give an account of what 
he has been saying. In many respects the new Cabinet has begun well. 
M. Martel, the Minister of Justice, although hardly recovered from a serious 
illness, obtained a real parliamentary success by his vindication of the dis- 
missal of the Imperialist Avocat-Général Bailleul, and there is no reason to 
fear that undue leniency will be shown to the partisans of Buonapartism. 
With the example of Spain before them, nothing can be more necessary than 
that the French should keep military men in strict subordination to the civil 
power. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that General Maurice, who 
made himself conspicuous last year by an attack upon the Chamber, has been 
deprived of his post. The French budget for 1878 shows an estimated 
revenue of nearly one hundred and twelve million pounds sterling, which we 
suppose is the largest sum ever raised by a State from taxation within the 
year. The increase of expenditure amounts, according to the estimate, to 
something under two million pounds; but yet M. Léon Say is able to 
propose a reduction of burdens, to the extent of some thirty millions of frances. 
His remissions appear to be judiciously selected, and include a diminution 
of postal rates and the abolition of the vexatious tax upon merchandise 
carried by goods trains. 


Jan. 27, 1877. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Canon of the Bible, its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. By 
Samuet Davipson, D.D. King & Co. 


Advanced Biblical criticism in a popular form. 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation to Old Testament Faith. By 
J.B. Mozizy. Rivingtons. 
Apologetic lectures, extenuating the ordinary objections to Old Testament 
morality on the plea of the progressive development of Revelation. 
Twelve Years’ Study of the Eastern Question in Bulgaria and its Results. 
By 8. G. B. Sr. Cram and C. A. Bropny. Chapman and Hall. 
Intimate personal experience and its results. 
The History of the Struggle for Parliamentary Government in England. 
By Anprew Bisset. 2 vols. King & Co. 
Relates entirely to the contentions between Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ments previous to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator. By R, H. Mason. Low and 
Marston. 


A re-issue of the author’s standard work on this subject in a more popular 
form. Remarkable for the unreserved retractation of the Portuguese claim 


to the discovery of Australia. 


Bernardino Ochino of Siena: a Contribution towards the History of the 
Reformation. By Karu Benratu. Translated from the German, by 
Heten Zimuern. Nisbet & Co. 


The biography, laboriously put together from researches amid rare 
books of controversy and Italian archives, of one who in his day repre- 
sented the principle of free religious inquiry in opposition to Protestant, as 
well as Catholic, orthodoxy. 


Shakespeare from an American Point of View. By Grorce WILKEs. 
Sampson Low. 


Tue ‘‘American view”’ is, that Shakespeare’s genius was seriously limited 
by his deficiency in sympathy for the mass of the people. Great part of 
the book is occupied by a refutation of the Bacon hypothesis. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By W. Y. Setuar. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


The most complete examination ever made of Virgil’s literary character 
from all points of view. Its cardinal purpose is the indication of his 
claim to rank among the representative poets of the world, in virtue of the 
peculiarity of the Aineid as a typical representation of universal human 
life. 
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The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuen Taytor CoLertcE. 4 vols, 
Pickering. 

The first absolutely complete edition, although the additional matter is 

not important. Preceded by a new memoir of adequate compass, grace- 


fully and tastefully written from the point of view hereditary in Coleridge's 
family. 


Basque Legends ; collected chiefly in the Labourde. By the Rev. Wenr- 
wortH WesstER. With an Essay on the Basque Language. By M. 
JULIEN Vinson. Griffith and Farran. 


These traditions of a Turanian people do not vary materially from the 
ordinary Aryan type. 


Etudes historiques sur les religions, les arts, la civilisation de U' Asie Mineure 
et de la Gréce. Par Jutes Soury. Reinwald: Barthes and Lowell. 


Comprises an essay on the Hebrew religion from the point of view of 
comparative mythology; and a reconstruction of Pheenician civilisation 
after recent archeological researches ; with cognate matter of less interest. 


Etude sur la Philosophie en France au X1Xe siécle. Le Socialisme, le Natu- 
ralisme, et le Positivisme. Par M. Ferraz. Didier: Barthes and Lowell. 


A temperate and, for an opponent, impartial account of the principal 
Socialist, Materialist, and Positivist thinkers in France of recent times. 
Interesting as affording a collective view of schools usually treated apart, 


and for the consistency with which all heterodoxy is referred to the sensa- 
tion philosophy of Locke. 


Histoire générale des Hongrvis. Par E.Savous. 2tom. Didier: 
Barthes and Lowell. 


The history is very fully narrated down to the revolution of 1848 ; and 
prefaced by a useful bibliographical notice of the chief authorities. Recent 


events are merely summarised. The author thinks that ‘la reconciliation 
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Kléber : sa vie, sa correspondance. Par le Comte Pasou. Didot: 
Barthes and Lowell. 


A copious biography ; chiefly from the military point of view. 
L’ Algérie et les Colonies F’rangaises. Par Jutes Duvau. Guillemin: 
Barthes and Lowell. 


The collected works of an ardent philanthropist, economist, and colonial 
reformer, recently deceased, with a preface by M. Laboulaye. 


Marcus Konig, Von Gustav Freyrac. Leipzig: Hirzel. 


The latest instalment of the author's great national romance, ‘ The 
Ancestors.” The scene is laid in Prussia in the sixteenth century: the 
historical subject is, the extinction of the Order of the Teutonic Knights. 





